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“ERECT FORM’? 


Summer Models 


Made of a wonderful white batiste, as light as a zephyr, but tough 
494 aS canvas and always cool. Trimmed with lace and ribbon. 
=4 These different models: ; 


4 “Erect Form” 983 For slight figures. ; - $1.00 
“Erect Form” 970 For medium figures. ‘ 1.00 
“Erect Form” 972 For fully developed figures . 1.50 i. 
“Erect Form” 961 For medium figures. , 2.00 ie 
“Erect Form” 903 For stout figures . , : 2.50 E 


GIRDLE CORSET &":" SHIRT WAIST CORSET 


. . der fig- does away with unsightly bunches and ungainly 
ures and young girls. Lightly boned. It accentu- ridges at bust and shoulder-blades. Fits nine 
ates bust and hips, and has the weight ofa feather. women out of ten. In white linen batiste. 
In white, pink, and blue batiste. Trimmed l Trimmed with lace and ribbon. Model 1 
with lace and ribbon. Model 127, 1 $ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and cost of corset desired direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. R, 377-379 Broadway, New York 
Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 
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Waa ya Gs 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


WHY A _ LIFE-SAVER? 





Because of its life-preserving qualities. Hidden in this soap 
is a weapon, which, in the hands of the weakest woman, 
is powerful to destroy the unseen seeds of infection. 
Careful and exhaustive experiments, by some of the world’s 
greatest scientists, have proved that Lifebuoy Soap destroys 
all living seeds of infection, as it is strongly impregnated 
with a potent disinfectant. These scientific tests have 
shown that Lifebuoy Soap destroys the living germs 
of typhoid, diphtheria, cholera, smallpox and other infec- 
tious disease germs. Therefore Lifebuoy Soap is the 
enemy of disease and the friend of health or life, hence a 
life-saver. The price within reach of all—five cents the cake. 


Trial carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap by mail ro cts., if dealer 
cannot supply you. Costs us 13 cts, alone for postage, hence soap 
free. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Booklet for the asking. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED——NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
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| THE JULY BAZAR 


HE July issue of HARPER’S BAZAR will be a number of exceptional strength 
and brilliancy. Its frontispiece will be another of MISS CORY’S inimitable 
pictures, “THE TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD”—this special illus- 

tration showing the small boy “ Posing for his First Pnotograph.”’ 

The leader of the July BAZAR will be a masterly article on “THE STREN- 
UOUS LIFE FOR GIRLS,” by the REV. HENRY VAN DYKE, author of “ The 
Other Wise Man,” etc., etc. Every girl in America should read this paper, and 
every American mother should see that her daughter does read it. 

A short story for the next BAZAR will be one entitled “HER FRIEND,” by 
ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, illustrated very charmingly. 

Mrs. A. WENTWORTH SEARS will continue her articles on entertainments 
for children, by describing a novel “LUNCHEON FOR LITTLE GIRLS,” 
illustrated by MR. GEORGE F. KERR. 

Miss ADA STERLING will write an article on “BUILT-IN SEATS,” a very 
practical and interesting paper, illustrated by the well-known architect, MR. 
CHARLES A. VANDERHOOF. 

THE FASHION DEPARTMENT will be rich and varied. Among the topics 
especially discussed will be 

OUTING GOWNS FOR SUMMER WEAR 
MORNING AND EVENING COSTUMES, 
FASHIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
MOURNING AND HALF-MOURNING GOWNS 
SUMMER MILLINERY 

Housewives will be interested in the article on “NEW DESIGNS IN CHINA 
AND GLASSWARE, copiously illustrated. Another which will specially appeal to 
them will be the article on “JAMS AND JELLIES,” with new recipes and 
methods of making them. 

MISS MARIANNA WHEELER, Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New 
York, will write on “BABY’S FIRST SUMMER,” with special instructions to 
young mothers for the care of very young infants during the warm months. 

There will be the usual TALKS TO GIRLS, HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES, QUES- 
TIONS OF GOOD FORM, HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS, etc., etc. 


An exceptionally interesting instalment of Miss NESBIT’S charming story, 
“THE RED HOUSE,” will appear. 


THE CUT PATTERN SUPPLEMENT 


The July BAZAR will also contain one of our new Cut Pattern Supplements, 
issued gratuitously and containing patterns for women and children, the value 
of which is about $4.00 in the actual cost of the patterns, but much greater to the 
home dress-maker. 

The BAZAR’S circulation is increasing in phenomenal fashion. The great 
supplies ordered by newsdealers are quickly exhausted, and thousands of women 


miss copies every month by not ordering them in advance, or by not sending their 
subscription direct to this house. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
+ 











10 cts. 
a Copy 
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WCU ekom celeron 


SULLIVAN, IND. 

“Our boy, Phillip Reed Jenkins, is a Mellin’s Food 
product, being raised entirely on the bottle. We tried 
several foods but could get nothing that would agree 
with him until we used Mellin’s Food; his picture 
shows whether it agreed with him or not. We can 
heartily recommend Mellin’s Food to anyone.” 

MELLIN’S FOOD SAMPLES FREE 

MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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FLAKED 


The most nourishing Food 
What Doctors say 











Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the cleanest and purest food product 
I ever saw. I can heartily recommend it as highly nutritious and easily 
digested. For children during the summer months there is no better food. 
CHAS. A. HINKS, M.D., 
Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 


Cook’s Flaked Rice meets all the requirements of a perfect health 
food for all seasons. I know of no food that equals it. 
JUSTUS J. SPRENG, M.D., 
Specialist on Stomach and Liver Diseases, 
143 West 22d Street, New York, 
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“Tt's delicious, a stomach balm” 
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Letters from Mothers 


Mr. Cook. 


On account of illness I was obliged to wean my baby at six 
months; this I did in great fear, as the infant was very delicate, After 
using various advertised foods with no good results, I tried your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice, and found it a perfect substitute for mother’s breast. My 
child is now one year old, and in the best of health. 

Yours thankfully. 
Mrs. EMELIA MATZNER, 


2816 Leithgow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr, Cook, 








My son was sickly, and, though over a year old, had made no 
effort to walk. I tried several of the more expensive Infant’s Foods, 
but he did not improve. I was persuaded to try Cook’s Flaked Rice. 
It worked like magic. He thrived, and soon began to walk. A trial 
will convince any mother of its merits, and its cost is less than half 
that of other foods. Mrs. A. W. GRIFFITH, 


217 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Needs No- Cooking 
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Standing Guard 


over the interests of the hold- 


ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies is 


The Presential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 











A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU $100,000 to $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. W. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
HOME OFFICE 
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“SHE SAT DOWN BESIDE HIM, AND SLIPPED HER HAND INTO HIS.” 
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TRIALS OF A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE 


BY LILIAN BELL 








Il.—On the Subject of Janitors 


USED to pride myself on being prac- 
tical and on possessing no small de- 
gree of that peculiar brand of sense 
known as “horse.” However, like 
most women inclined to take a rosy 
- view of their virtues, and to pass 
lightly over their obvious faults, 1 know now that I 
prided myself on the one thing in my make-up con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

This explanation is due to any man, woman, or 
child who has ever lived in a New York apartment, 
and who is moved to follow the fortunes of the Jar- 
dines further. 

“ Now, Aubrey,” I said, “ to begin at the beginning, 
marriage is supposed to perfect existence all around, 
isn’t it?” 

“It does,” said Aubrey. 

“No, now, I am speaking seriously. It has fed the 
mental and spiritual side of us, why not begin life 
with the determination to make it oil the wheels of 
daily existence? Why not bend our energies to avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of the ordinary mortal and let us lead 
a perfect life?” 

“ Very well,” said the Angel. 

“ Now in permitting housekeeping to conquer, most | | 
people become slaves to the small ills of life, which I 





wish to avoid.” 

“Get to the point,” said Aubrey, encouragingly. 

“Well, the point is this. I’ve never known what it | 
was to have good service in a private house, except / 
abroad. Now even when people bring excellent ser- | / / 
vants over from London and Paris, they go all to a 
pieces in a year. It’s in the air of America.” 
ie “Well?” said Aubrey. ICE oe fe 
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“Well, of course we have perfect service here in this hotel, and it seems 
to me that the nearest approach to that would be in one of those smart 
apartment-houses, where everything is done for you outside of your four 
walls. Then with Mary, who seems to be a delightful creature, all we 
need do is to be careful in the selection of a janitor. Do you follow me?” 

“You have not finished,” said Solomon. 

“ Quite true, O wise man of the East! Another of the trials of my life 
has always been to get letters mailed.” 

“To get letters mailed?” said Aubrey. 

“To get letters mailed,” I repeated, firmly. “ Every woman knows that 
it is no trouble to write them, but the problem of leaving them on the hall 
table for the first person who goes out, to mail; the lingering fear, when one 
doesn’t hear promptly, that the letter was lost or never went; the danger 
of somebody covering them up with papers and sweeping them off to be 
burned; the impossibility of running to the box with each one; the im- 
politeness of refusing the friend who offers to mail them permission even 
to touch them—oh, Aubrey, really, the chief worry of my whole life has 
been to get letters mailed!” 

“The most expensive apartment we looked at had a mail-chute,” said my 
husband, thoughtfully, after a moment of silence. 

“Yes, it did, as well as the most respectful janitor I ever saw. Did you 
notice him ?” 

“Was he the one who was cross-eyed ?” 

“ Well, yes, I think his eyes weren’t quite straight. But that may have 
been one reason why he was so gentle and deferential. I have often noticed 
that persons who are afflicted in some painful way are often the very kindest 
and best, as if the spiritual had developed at the expense of the physical.” 

“Well, Faith, if your heart is set on that one we must have it.” 

“T know the rent is exorbitant, but I intend to get all of my amusement 
and recreation out of my home, so count balls and receptions and functions 
out—or rather, count them in the rent,” I said, “ for instead of going to the 
theatre as we have been doing, I want to give little dinners—real dinners 
to people we love, and give them with a view to the enjoyment of our 
guests rather than that of ourselves., I want to make a fine art of the selec- 
tion of guests in their relation to each other.” 

“T’d like nothing better,” declared Aubrey, “ but don’t you know that you 
won’t be called upon to do much of that sort of thing the first winter, for 
everybody we know will be entertaining us.” 

“There’s one other point I’d like to explain,” I said. “And that is 
that I shall never entertain anybody whom I simply ‘ feel called upon’ to 
entertain, nor, if I like people, shall I count favors with them. I shall con- 
form to conventionality simply as a matter of dignity. It is the privilege 
of your friends to make the first advances to me because I am a stranger to 
most of them. But I want to make a practice of hospitality for my own 
sake. I want to see if the open house we kept in the South cannot be accom- 
plished in New York. I never, for the good of my own soul, want to grow 
as cold and calculating as some so-called hospitable women whom I have 
met in the North.” 
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Aubrey looked at me comprehendingly. 

“T know,” I said, smiling, “that it sounds to a hardened New-Yorker 
like yourself about like the interview of a young actress who declares that 
she intends to elevate the stage. But in my case, I am in the position of 
one who doesn’t want the stage to lower her. I don’t want to grow cold, 
Aubrey, and I hope never to allow a friend to leave my house at meal-time 
without at least an invitation to remain and make, if necessary, a conven- 
ience of us. What are friends for, I should like to know?” 

“From the position you have just stated I should think your definition 
of a friend would be ‘a man or woman who can be imposed upon with 
impunity.’ ” 

“Let them impose upon me if they want to,” I declared, stoutly. “ As 
long as I have respectful service, I will let those I love make a door-mat 
of me!” 

“ A slightly voleanic door-mat, I should say,” observed the Angel. “ You 
would allow yourself to be stamped upon just about as humbly as a charge 
of dynamite, and the remonstrance in both cases would be similar.” 

I could not help remembering this conversation after we had moved in 
and we had been settled by the efforts of the family of the cross-eyed 
janitor. 

I never enjoyed anything in my life as I enjoyed moving into our first 
home. It was on the top floor overlooking the Park from the front windows, 
while the back gave upon a stretch of neat little flower-gardens, with the 
Hudson shining like a narrow silver ribbon between us and the undulating 
Jersey shore. 

Every room was light. Every rpom opened on the street, and the sunlight 
came pouring in quite as if it did not know that in most apartments the 
sun is an unexpected luxury. There were parquet floors throughout, and 
the bath-room was white marble, all except a narrow frieze of cool pale green. 
The wood-work was daintily carved, the dining-room was panelled in oak 
with two handsome china-cabinets built in. We had eleven closets, with an 
extra store-room for trunks in the basement, and enough cabinets in the 
kitchen and butler’s pantry to stock a hotel, while as a crowning glory the 
front door did not open into the bath-room or kitchen, as is the case in 
most apartments, but was near the front, like the home of a Christian, and 
the dining-room gave into the front room with a largeness of vista which 
made us feel like millionaires. 

Does this read like a fairy tale? Wait. 

I have no tale of woe to relate of things which did not come in time. 
Our European purchases promised for a certain day arrived from their 
storage as scheduled, were uncrated on the sidewalk, with Aubrey and me 
hanging out of a sixth-floor window to watch them. The gentle-manriered 
janitor and his buxom daughter were cleaning the last of the windows, and 
such was the genius of fortune and Mary that at three that same afternoon 
when the best man called to see how we were getting on, there was nothing 
left to do but to hang pictures, so we set him to doing that while we sat 
around in languid delight and bossed the job. 

All the pictures were hung before dinner. That is, they were hung for 
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the first time. The pictures in our apartment have travelled. One by one 
they have iourneyed from the smoking-room down the long hall, stopping a 
day or two in each room, and all finally finding a resting-place except one, 
which will not look well in any color, any spot, nor on any wall, nor in any 
light. It was a wedding-present from some one we like, or Aubrey would 
have put his foot through it long ago. As it is, it is under the blue-room 
bed, whence we drag it every once in a while to admire the frame and say, 
“T wonder if it wouldn’t go there?” 

As long as that picture remains unhung, a vacant wall space in any house 
is full of interest and possibility to us, and if we ever move, we shall select 
a spot for that picture first, and consider the rent and plumbing second. 

The janitor’s manners continued perfect. Even Mary found no fault with 
him, and as my appreciation for anything is plainly evident in my manner, 
both Mary and the janitor felt that in me they found a friend, and they 
waxed confidential withal. 

One day he came up to clean windows, and when he mentioned the 
“ parlor,” I said: “ Don’t call this room a parlor. I have neither parlor nor 
drawing-room. This small room is a smoking-room, and this other is a 
library. I wanted Mr. Jardine to feel at liberty to smoke all over the 
house.” 

The janitor looked about him and noticed the lack of gilt chairs and lace 
curtains. 

“ Will you excuse an old man for speaking, Mrs. Jardine, and not think 
me impertinent if I make free to say that if more young ladies started 
housekeeping with such ideas, homes would be happier. I make bold to 
say that you will not have trouble in keeping Mr. Jardine at home 
evenings.” 

I blushed with pleasure at having won the approval of this gentle soul. 
But when I told Aubrey, he said: . 

“Poor old fellow! I saw his wife to-day. She weighs well on to four hun- 
dred, and has the air of an anarchist queen. She was engaged in reducing 
the agent to his proper level, and J fled.” 

Evidently the agent conquered for, alas! within a week we had a new 
janitor—the opposite of my friend m every respect. Harris, the new jani- 
tor, was young, sprightly, self-confident, and an American of the type 
“T’m just as good as you are.” This challenge lay so plainly in his eye that 
almost involuntarily I said, “I know you are,” before I told him that the 
elevator squeaked. 

I hated him from the moment I saw him, but I gave him an extra-large 
fee to bribe, in the cowardly manner of all citizens of the land of the free 
and the home of the brave, a servant to do pleasantly the duties he is other- 
wise paid to do. He had three little children, and when one of them had 
a birthday, I sent them ice-cream and a birthday cake. When his wife fell 
ill I sent her my own doctor, for her little pale, pinched, three-cornered 
face appealed to me. She did all the janitor’s work. It was her voice at 
the dumb-waiter instead of his, and once Aubrey found her emptying a 
garbage-can nearly as large as she was, when. he went down to see why 
Harris didn’t answer our bell. Aubrey found Harris asleep. 
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We discovered these things by degrees, and gradually I came to feel that 
my mail-chute was the only real, continuous luxury we had gained with 
this awful rent. Still, we avoided discussing the matter. By ignoring it, 
we could keep ourselves deceived a little longer to the fact that we were 
being robbed by our own foolishness. 

One day I invited the dearest old lady to luncheon. Her daughter was to 
bring her in her carriage, and I made Aubrey promise to be in the house by 
eleven o’clock in case she needed assistance, and I prepared to have a beautiful 
day. For weeks we had planned for this festival, for it was Mrs. Schofield’s 
ninety-first birthday, and would probably be her only outing during the 
winter, At ten o’clock I had word that she felt well enough to come, so I 
told Aubrey to bring over the ninety-one roses he had ordered in honor of her 
birthday. 

He came in looking a florist shop. We arranged them and waited and 
waited and waited. At two o’clock, the most disappointed of mortals, we 
sat down to luncheon. 

“T am afraid something has happened,” I said, and the anxiety and dis- 
appointment threw me into such a headache that I spent the afternoon in a 
darkened room, and had tea and toast sent in for my dinner. 

About eight o’clock Aubrey persuaded me to go out for a little walk, so 
we started. We had no sooner got outside our door than we began to feel 
impending calamity in the air. The elevator was not running. There was 
a paper saying so fastened to the bell. We walked down six flights of stairs, 
occasionally looking at each other ominously. My headache vanished as if 
by magic. I felt strong and murderous. 

On the table in the hall lay a dozen letters which had arrived during the 
day, a telegram from Uncle John asking us to dine at the Waldorf, and 
share their box to see Irving and Terry, and to sup with them at Sherry’s 
that night. It was then a quarter to nine. We were not dressed, and we 
were half an hour from the theatre. There was also a note from Mrs. Scho- 
field’s daughter saying that they had come at half past twelve, but found 
no hall boy, no janitor, and the elevator not running, so after vainly trying 
to communicate with us, they had been obliged to go home again. 

I simply wept with rage and mortification. Aubrey started for the base- 
ment, with me at his heels. I felt that the Angel could not cope alone with 
such a situation. We found Mrs. Harris pale, trembling, and apologetic. 
She said her husband was not there. 

Aubrey turned away breathing vengeance. 

“ Aubrey,” I said, firmly, “ Harris is in that room.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Jardine! Indeed he is not!” insisted the little woman. 

“T am sorry for you, Mrs. Harris,” I said, “ but you must allow me to see 
for myself.” And with that I made as if to pass her, but Aubrey held me 
back. 

“T’ll go,” he said. 

He went, and found Harris calmly reading the newspaper, with his feet 
on the mantel. 

“ Why isn’t the elevator running?” demanded Aubrey. 

“Because the hall boy left this morning, and there was nobody to 
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run it,” said the man, impudently, keeping his seat, with his hat on, and not 
even putting his feet on the floor. 

“Ts it out of order?” asked my husband. 

“It is not. I turned the power off, that’s all.” 

“ Why didn’t you run it yourself?” asked Aubrey. 

“It isn’t my business. That’s why, young fellar. Now you know, don’t 
you?” 

“Don’t you dare speak to my husband in that manner,” I broke in. 
Aubrey shook his head at me. It was cruel of him, for I do love a fight. 

“You come out this minute and start that elevator,” said Aubrey. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort. You'll walk up those six flights of stairs this 
night,” said the janitor. Oh, how I wished I had that fee back! 

Mrs. Harris plucked imploringly at my skirt. 

“ Harris, aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” I said. “ Look at your poor wife 
just out of bed, and you have lost a good place by this day’s work. You 
and your family will not know where to lay your heads within a week.” 

“ And how do you know that? I'll keep this place as long as I please. 
I stand in with the agent. I suppose you think because you’ve been good to 
the children that you can run me, but let me tell you that you’ve not done 
half that you should! So you just shut up and go back where you belong.” 

Aubrey made a leap for him, but Mrs. Harris threw herself between them, 
and I fastened myself to Aubrey’s coat tails. This was more than I had bar- 
gained for. 

“No, Aubrey, come. Let us once for all declare our independence. For 
some time I have suspected that there was collusion between janitors and 
agents. Now let’s get to the bottom of it.” 

By holding out such a prospect to him, I got the Angel upstairs, where 
we poured forth our souls in a letter to the agent. 

He called, listened to us with polite incredulity, and said he would hear 
Harris’s side, as if he wished to judge impartially between two criminals. 

We held on to ourselves while he consulted the gentleman belowstairs. 
When he came back, he said: 

“Harris denies everything. Now who am I to believe?” 

For once the Angel rose to the occasion. 

“Mr. Jepson, you may believe whom you please if you have no more 
decency than to put the word of a gentleman against that of a drunken 
servant. You have violated the terms of our lease, and unless Harris is 
dismissed inside of a week our apartment is at your disposal.” 

“Very well, Mr. Jardine,” said Jepson, “if you insist on our dismissing a 
janitor for his first offence without even giving him a second chance, then 
there is nothing to do but to agree to your demand.” 

Aubrey bowed in a truly haughty manner. The Angel! 

“T so insist,” he said. The agent left us. 

“ Aubrey,” I said, thoughtfully, “we have gained a gallant victory over 
the janitor, but I fear the battle with the agent will be the bloodiest of our 
campaign.” 

But we looked forward hopefully. Like all man-eating monsters, having 
once tasted human blood, we thirsted for more. 
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gm Scotland 


by évelyn Saylor. Illustrated by Mark Sharply. 


The third of the series of “American Girls Abroad” papers. The next will be “Art Life in 
Paris,” in the August “Bazar”. 


N the way up to Edinburgh it was our 
good fortune to be shut up in the 


same carriage with a ruddy son of 


Scotland’s fair heath. 
I call this good fortune 
because he was a com- 
municative person and 
possessed of a large 
amount of such infor- 
mation as we were then 
seeking. From his per- 
sonality emanated the 
principles of sport. He 
seemed proud to boast 
himself a “braw Scot- 
tish mon.” 

“What does braw 
mean?” I asked, inno- 
cently. 

“Fine,” he said. 

“Fancy, then,” I re- 
sponded, “ calling your- 
self a fine man.” 

“Na,” he then said, 
“it means thorough- 
bred.” From this I in- 
ferred that he meant us 
to know he had inhaled 
always what others 
went to Scotland to get. 
Never before had I 
thought his country- 
men models of chivalry, 
but such he was un- 


doubtedly. 








THE 


MOST FETCHING 





SCOTCH LASSIE. 





As we came near to Edinburgh 
he thought it also wise to administer some 
words of caution to the travellers, 


“The Sawbath it ‘ll 
be when we arrive,” said 
he. “ Look out weel that 
the cabbie dinna charge 
ye an extra fare. It’s 
the way he’ll have of 
puttin’ salve on his 
conscience. And _ ye 
mought as weel rest 
yersel the whole of the 
day, for the Cathedral 
St. Giles is near all that 
wull be open to ye un- 
less ye care to look at 
the grand statue of Sir 
Walter. And _ when,” 
he continued, “ ye have 
seen a’ of Edinburgh 
and the braw sight of 
the Trossacks, and got 
the breath of Scotland 
in yer nostrils, then go 
straight to St. An- 


rews, the hame of the 


royal game of golf.” 

It was thus, indeed, 
that I had intended to 
do, being naturally fond 
of sports, and, like most 
Americans, keen to 
test my strength with 
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the best. My English friend, Miss Collins, 
who had come up with me, had much the 
same desire, and therefore we followed out 
almost exactly the programme of our Scotch 
acquaintance. I could not, however, argue 
the cabbie who drove us to the hotel out of his 
double fare for “the Sawbath.” The Scots 
are a “God-fearin’, self-respectin’ people.” 
We noticed that in the railway stations and 
hotel bed-rooms we were always provided with 
a splendidly bound copy of the New Testa- 
ment. “It dinna cost the hotel onything,” 
explained our friend of the train; and later 
we learned that they were distributed by 
a certain society for promoting the gospel. 
“They canna harm onybody,” it is believed, 
and “ it gives a gude appearance to ha’e them 
aboot.” 

This was my first visit to Scotland, but 
fortunately Miss Collins knew well the lay 
of the land. “There are, my dear Evelyn,” 
she frequently told me in an exact, heavy 
monotone, “three ways of treating Scotland. 
But as you have come exclusively for the 
sporting interests, you will perhaps not be 
happy until you have reached St. Andrews.” 

This place had indeed become the Mecca of 
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my desires. “ Let us go there first,” I begged, 
“and later we will see the sights.” With 
little regret I left the beautiful city of Edin- 
burgh. The fourth bridge over which we 
passed on the railway aroused me only drow- 
sily to admiration. I was itching to be away 
from the galleries and stones of cities and out 
“amang the heather,” swinging a golf-club. 

“A month in Scotland will drive you quite 
mad,” Miss Collins assured me, “when you 
have already the fever so badly. I’m sure I 
don’t know what you'll be like.” 

Happily the trip to St. Andrews from Edin- 
burgh takes only about two hours. “ Wull 
ye stop at the links station,” asked the guard, 
“or wull ye go on to the toun?” There is, 
indeed, a railway station right on the links. 
At such an impropriety as getting out there, 
however, Miss Collins strongly protested. We 
would better, she thought, go on and com- 
fortably install ourselves in our hotel. Later, 
from out its back door we found ourselves 
equally able to step out on the links, so great 
is its extent. 

Strangely enough, although I had so often 
longed to come to St. Andrews, it was not 
the royal game which enchanted me as first 








A KINDLY FACED SCOT, THE FRIEND OF ALL. 
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I looked over this time-honored links. It 
was the sea bordering it; the strong fresh 
air; the undulating line of the dunes; the 
slowly rising mist; and the old scows sunk in 
the sandy beach. This panorama is so simple 
in construction that it is quickly compre- 
hended. One loses one’s self in it-and feels at 
home. As we were thus receiving our first 
impressions, the sun shone out brightly 
through the mist. I did not wonder that great 
longevity is claimed as an inheritance of 
the natives, and that strangers even of sev- 
enty summers here renew their youth and 
hold their own against strong odds until 
about ninety. 

It was a matter of astonishment to me that 
there were hardly any restrictions about walk- 
ing over the links. We roamed wherever we 
would, and it being fine, throngs of others 
were enjoying themselves on the turf. Little 
girls were picking bluebells, others sought 
the heather, while many boys were simply 
romping. Naturally they cross the courses 
in direct line of the play as seldom as possi- 
ble, but even so I could not help thinking how 
in America we would have chafed over the 
delays which these loiterers must necessarily 
cause. But at St. Andrews golf is taken 
calmly; old men and children are seen play- 
ing around together. The game appears to be 
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LEFT THEIR PLAY. 


as much a part of life as is eating and sleep- 
ing. Far indeed is it from being a novelty 
in its ancient home. Another thing that I 
had not expected was the openness of the 
links to all. The old course, the whole year 
around, is free to any who choose to play. 
During the height of the season, July, Au- 
gust, September, when St. Andrews is crowd- 
ed with fashionables from various parts of 
the world, there is naturally a charge for 
playing on the new course. But through the 
influence of Miss Collins, one of those for- 
tunate souls who know everybody in every 
place, I was soon admitted as a member of 
the Lady’s Club, a rather close corporation, 
although its headquarters are most unpreten- 
tious. No limitations, therefore, hindered 
my desire for play. On the one links at St. 
Andrews there are four courses, and for this 
reason I at first found it a little puzzling to 
locate the position of my next hole. A “ bon- 
nie lassie” usually helped me about and gave 
me ungrudgingly the soul of her convictions. 

“Ye play a’ right,” she said, “but ye’r 
weak-like. Forbye it’s the porritch yer want- 
in’.” Widely then she opened her round blue 
eyes when I told her I didn’t eat porridge. 

“And do ye no eat the aitmeal waifers?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, to her delight; “it’s how I 
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know I’m in Scotland,” and further told her 
that in America we never had these pasty 
bits of oatmeal which are so good with milk 
or hot tea. 

“We hang them over a line in the kitchen 
at hame,” she said, “and they dry fine.” 

It soon came about, however, that the golf 
and the air at St. Andrews had such an ex- 
hilarating effect on me that I longed to play 
golf as an expert; to enter matches, and have 
a crowd following at my heels. My natural 
timidity seemed to have been carried off by the 
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lessons had been taken from Scotchmen; and . 


that there his own name is haloed with 
the glow of romance and greatness much 
more than I had found to be his simple per- 
sonality. And as I glanced towards the near 
end of the links and saw the bold signs, “ Tom 
Morris,” over the two little shops, I thought 
also of the numbers in America that use this 
man’s clubs. 

On Sundays only I turned my face away 
from the links and towards the quaint city, 
the history of which lies buried under the 





THE LADY’S CLUB: MOST UNPRETENTIOUS. 


mists over the sea. In the dead of night I 
got up out of bed to swing my clubs about, 
and to practise the new wrinkles I had learn- 
ed. Twice I broke the plaster on the walls, 
more often the ornaments. Had anything 
else demanded of me the same amount of 
physical exertion, I should have died the 
death of a martyr. 

“Tt’s keepin’ steady that ‘Il pull ye 
round,” Tom Morris, the faithful custodian 
of these finest greens in the world had told 
me, and added, “I didna ken ye could ha’e 
learned so weel in America.” 

Little, I thought, did he realize that all my 


dust of ages. Only weather, very bad 
weather, kept me in. There are those who, 
in spite of the wet and intense cold of the 
winter season, keep up their play, and even 
at times when the stanchest inhabitants do 
not deny that the climate is powerful. Once 
in the winter when I was writing at the links 
station the ink froze on the paper as it left 
my pen. Rarely, however, we had 


Three days, an’ they were ill. 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 
The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 
The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

That the birds’ legs stack to the trees. 
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After I had been some time at St. Andrews 
I felt myself justified in joining a ladies’ 
putting match to be held one Saturday on 
their green especially for this purpose. And, 
indeed, for short play and putting, greens 
more ideal could hardly be imagined. For 
this occasion, also, they had had an extra 
combing down and been well swept with a 
broom of fine fagots by a gaunt and kindly 
faced Scot, the friend of all. About thirty 
competitors met at the little club-house. 
There were more English girls than Scottish, 
for it was after the break-up of the London 
season; I was the only American. My coun- 
trymen, to say nothing of the women, are 
mostly regarded at St. Andrews as being still 
very young at golf. 

As the play progressed many were attracted 
to watch its progress. This, instead of annoy- 
ing me, kindled my spirit and made me quite 
determined to win. Owing to the oft-repeated 
maxim that many a game is lost on the green, 
I had paid great attention to the science of 
approaching and putting. This now did me 
good service. 

The field narrowed as we began to 
knock them out, an English girl, a Scotch 
girl, and I. The contest became exciting. 
Braw Hielandmen, strong and kindly, but 
whom I thought “nae one could luve,” left 
their play on the long course to come and see 
the finish. The English girl dropped out. It 
was then the merry Scot and I. She was 
short and thickly built. Her eyes were brown, 
and her cheeks were firm and rosy. Now we 
made for the final green. My opponent ap- 
proached badly. I was better up than she. 
“Make it dead,” I then heard some friend 
call out to her with an utter disregard of 
golf etiquette. “ Agee” went her ball, and 
stopped considerably shert of the hole. My 
stroke, a famous putt, dropped the ball into 
the hole. The game was won. 

“Ye kept yer mind on wha’ ye were 
doin’,” said afterwards an outspoken callant 
to me, “ while Minna here was a’ in a hirdie- 
girdie.” 

Even at St. Andrews and during the en- 
chanting summer we learned to know the 
“mists.” When they become “thick” they 
are what we should in America call good 
downpourings of rain. Apparently the Scots 
do not mind them. “ Nae but a mist,” they 
exclaim. Often they do not even change 
their clothes before going out into one. To 
strangers especially they are fond of saying, 
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when asked if it always rains in Scotland, 
“Na, na; sometimes it snaws.” 

At times when the days were desperately 
rainy we gave ourselves up to sports of an- 
other sort than golf. Once we were so far 
driven in search of amusement that we 
played cricket on the billiard-table with 
rolled-up newspapers for bats. In the regu- 
lar way the Scots do not share the English- 
man’s attachment to this game, perhaps be- 
cause the climate is unsuitable. 

One other game there is, and it is quite 
new, which now in Scotland is pursued al- 
most as madly as is golf. This is ping-pong, 
or sometimes more explicitly called table- 
tennis. It requires agility more than 
strength, and girls, therefore, are almost as 
immensely taken with it as are the univer- 
sity men. 

Across some large table the net is stretched, 
while either two or four players take their 
positions at the respective ends. Their im- 
plements of warfare are bats, much like those 
used in battledore and shuttlecock, and small 
round celluloid balls as light as feathers. So 
light, in fact, are these balls that they need 
not be dreaded as breaking any of the room’s 
ornaments, even though unarrested in an 
irrelevant course. With the exception that 
volleying is not allowed and takes a point 
off the score, the game is played about the 
same as is lawn-tennis. The ball must 
always, however, strike the table and rebound 
before it can be returned. Usually when it 
lands on the edge of the table it is most diffi- 
cult to tell at which angle it will bound. Ex- 
pert players, therefore, seek to place it in 
some such spot of uncertainty. Should it 
not be returned, often the ludicrous part of 
the game may be seen; for with the innate 
obstinacy of inanimate objects it may alight 
in some nook or cranny of the room, where 
its seeker must descend to the hands and 
knees and hunt it out, regardless of any 
further gymnastics. The game keeps one 
constantly on the qui vive, and for this rea- 
son I have heard girls complain of it as being 
hard work. I find it gay and exciting. 

Played during dull days, or through the 
long twilights of Seotland when windows are 
open to let in the fresh, chill air, it warms 
one up and sets the blood spinning through 
the veins. There is music, also, in the sound 
of the ball as it strikes the parchment 
stretched tightly across the bat; ping-pong, 
it sings, ping-pong. 
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Beyond the sea he goes, beyond the sea. 
Does he look back to Arcady and me? 
And yet, how could it be? 
How should he mate with such a maid as I? 
Ah, let him go—good-by! 


Beyond my sight he goes, beyond my sight. , 

Does he look back and say, “ My sweet, good-night ”? 
And yet, is love so light? 

How should he know the pain I could not tell? 
Ah, let him go—farewell! 


Beyond my prayer he goes, beyond my prayer. 

Does he look back from out the great world there? 
And yet, how could I dare? 

How should he know if love be wrong or right? 
Ah, let him go—good-night! 
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I was within her heart that one short year 
(But that is long ago and far away!). 

Her soul’s sweet spring, 

The while she waited for that greater thing, 
Should blow to blossom all the buds of May. 


I was within her heart that one short year 
(But that is hidden, lost, and gone away!). 

She was not mine, 

But ere the glorious harvest moon could shine 
There beamed on me the crescent moon of May. 


T was within her heart that one short year 
(But that has faded faint and soft away!). 
Though the year’s night 
Draws on, and all about the snow falls white, 
Across my heart there blows a breath of May. 
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When Love went holidaying 


Among the autumn leaves, 
They bloomed in sweet betraying, 
The purple clouds, soft straying, 
Held daylight back, delaying, 

To gild the glowing sheaves— 
When Love went holidaying 


Among the autumn leaves. 


When Grief came on a-sighing 
Behind the flowers of spring, 
They withered to their dying, 
The homing birds, slow flying, 
Sang wintry songs, denying 
The joy that June should bring— 
When Grief came on a-sighing 
Behind the flowers of spring. 
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“ Over the hills,” he said, “and far away!” 


Ah me! to go, to leave it all and go! 


To toss my life as east wind tosses spray, 
To clean forget that this land ever lay 
Within my sight, that wearied of it so! 


“ Over the hills,” he said, “and far away!” 
Could he have felt my heart leap up and sing! 
I knew the primrose path my feet would stray, 
I guessed the lovely glow of the new day 
That flies beyond the mountain’s purple wing. 


“ Over the hills,” he said, “and far away!” 

He took my heart and wandered on alone; 
Doubtless some other strolls with him to-day, 
A lightsome comrade on his happy way, 


That way across the hills I have not known! 
VoL. XXXVI.—35. 
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S Mr. Nichols sped on his 
homeward way to the suburbs 
by boat and train, the abstrac- 





tion which the clerks had 
noted. grew upon him. At 
forty-six, his leonine black 


locks streaked with gray, the comfortable, 
solid, prosperous father of a family, the presi- 
dent of one corporation and member of Heaven 
only knows how many governing boards, Mr. 
Nichols was in love—deeply and irremediably 
in love—with his youngest daughter, an in- 
fant of parts. 

She was the sixth child, not the seventh, 
which tradition surrounds with the myste- 
rious opportunities of good fortune. She was, 
moreover, the fifth girl in unbroken succes- 
sion, and her father, like many another man 
in like case, had not even looked at the baby 
until she was nearly a week old, only to fall 
a victim to the charms of the little warm, 
helpless being after he had once held it in his 
arms and felt the tiny rose-leaf fingers close 
over one of his. As he gazed intently at the 
face with its miniature features the blue eyes 
suddenly opened and gazed at him unwink- 
ingly for a space of seconds. Then the lids 
closed over them peacefully, and a long sigh 
issued from the parted lips, in its reflex 
breathing giving the indication of a ridicu- 
lous dimple at one corner of the mouth. 
When Mr. Nichols looked at his wife, who 
had been observing him, they both smiled, 
with a tightening of new bond of affection 
between them. 

“Pretty nice sort of a girl, isn’t she?” he 
remarked, as he handed the child back to the 
waiting nurse, and when he went down stairs 
his wife heard him whistling a tune that had 
been a part of their early betrothal days, and 
hid her face in the pillow with a happy glow 
on it, although she was a staid and respect- 
able matron. 

It was noticed after that that Mr. Nichols 
contracted a habit of coming in each night 
and gazing at the child intently when he 
thought himself unobserved, and that he 
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seemed to derive great and increasing satis- 
faction from the perusal. As the baby grew 
older her face lighted up for him as for no 
one else, and before she had reached her pres- 
ent age of two years they were sweethearts 
indeed, with a passion on his part which 
made it unbearable pain to him if she bump- 
ed her head or pinched her finger. 

“ How is Quintellia?”’ 

The voice of a near neighbor arrested Mr. 
Nichols’s attention. A slow smile overspread 
his countenance at the mention ‘of the be- 
leved name with which the doctors had play- 
fully christened this fifth girl, to the exclu- 
sion of her lawful cognomen. 

“ Oh, she’s all right. At least I hope she is 
to-night—she hasn’t been very well for a 
couple of days; it’s bothered me a good deal.” 

“My wife says that she grows prettier 
every day,” continued the obliging neighbor. 

Mr. Nichols beamed. “So she does. I’m 
coming home a little earlier to-night to see 
how she is. Her mother usually keeps her 
up for me when she’s well.” 

He could not tell how much he hoped 
against hope that she would be up and look- 
ing out for him. He knew so well how the 
little lovely white thing with the starry eyes 


‘and glinting curls would run to the stairway 


in her night-gown, and sitting down on the 
top steps with all the delicious fluttering and 
sidling motions of her babyhood, would thrust 
her plump, bare pink foot up against his 
rough cheek with the delighted ery of: 

“Pa-pa, kiss a footie! Kiss a footie, 
pa-pa!” 

Then how he would numble and kiss that 
darling foot, and pretend to eat it, finally 
snatching the adored baby in his arms, laugh- 
ing and struggling to cuddle close to him 
when he pressed her to his heart, with the in- 
finitely tender gentleness of the strong, as he 
carried her to her crib and laid her in it! 
His wife was always there, too, watching him 
with an indulgent smile. All love between 
them seemed to have grown deeper since it 
merged in this sixth child, whose advent had 


























IN THE REIGN 
called forth a large offering of honest con- 
dolence from mistaken friends, and who had 
brought a joy which at first the parents 
decorously—nay, gently—concealed, to revel 
in it almost indecently afterwards. 

The novelty of the first-born, a boy, had 
hindered complete enjoyment, and with him, 
as with the four girls who followed close af- 
ter, it was a matter of such supreme impor- 
tance that all the small rules which governed 
the infantile world should be strictly ob- 
served. 

Even as a young woman Mrs. Nichols was 
a serious and conscientious mother, who read 
all the literature bearing on family health and 
education. The infants were trained with 
adamantine firmness from their birth, and 
as they grew older Mrs. Nichols attended 
kindergarten meetings where the Child was 
meditated upon with deep graspings of the 
intellect, and also painstakingly sat through 
recitations mixed with exasperating calis- 
thenics in the higher schools. In fine, she 
so ordered her days that when pussy-cats were 
under discussion in the morning classes to 
which Ethel and Edith belonged, she could 
still lead their thoughts intelligently pussy- 
wards in the afternoon, besides holding the 
fourteen-year-old Stan to that hour’s exercise 
in spelling which was also like an exercise 
in breaking stone. 

To the higher rule Quintellia promised 
from the first to be an exception. She made 
her own laws. When she lifted her little arms 
to be “taken up” it was not in the heart of 
mortal to resist her; food was given her when 
she cried for it; and for the life of her, Mrs. 
Nichols could not always combat the tempta- 
tion to hold the dear little clinging form in 
her arms, with the damp head and its thistle- 
down curls nestling on her shoulder, and rock 
and sing her baby to sleep in the old-fashion- 
ed way. 

“No, I don’t think she’s any worse.” Mr. 
Nichols’s wife had met him at the door with 
the peaceful kiss of possession before reassur- 
ing him for the non-appearance of Quintellia. 
She was a woman of medium height, rather 
stout, with somewhat large features, a fresh 
complexion, thick black hair, brown eyes, and 
an expression that was at once pleasant and 
capable. The heart of her husband trusted 
in her implicitly, and her tone was a relief 
to him. 

“ What did the doctor say ?” 

“He thinks that it’s only a cold, but she 
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must be kept very quiet. The nurse came this 
afternoon, but she doesn’t seem very— What 
is it, Miss Candy ?” 

Mr. Nichols looked up at the stairs, and his 
tense gaze involuntarily softened. A pretty 
girl in a blue and white cambric uniform 
appears to most men as an angel of healing. 
This one had large and appealing eyes, and 
little brown fuzzy curls in front under her 
white cap. There was a slip of paper in the 
hand held forward. 

“Would you kindly have this prescription 
filled at once? I forgot it when you sent out 
last.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Nichols, with alac- 
rity. “I’ve got my coat on. I'll go for it 
now.” 

“Oh, thank you! And would you mind 
bringing home some alcohol? I think it 
ought to be in the house.” 

“There is a bottle of alcohol,” interpolated 
Mrs. Nichols. 

“T’m so sorry, but I just tipped it over 
accidentally. Would you please send one of 
the maids to sweep up the broken glass? 
Thank you.” 

The vision of the pretty face supported Mr. 
Nichols but insubstantially while he waited 
half an hour in the drug-store in contempla- 
tion of a deserted soda-fountain, fly-specked 
packages of brown headache cure, a white and 
bony array of tooth-brushes, and some open 
boxes of flabby cigars in a glass case under 
an electric lighter. A suburban drug-store 
is not exactly an enlivening spot, and he was 
to become fatally well acquainted with it in 
the next few days. 

To-night he went up and looked at the 
baby on his return; she was asleep, with 
cheeks flushed to a beautiful rose. She was 
breathing very hard, but still she slept, with 
her head thrown back, and the soft rings of 
hair spread out over the pillow; the curves 
of the little round body were carved out in 
the white bedclothes. The light in the room 
was shaded, and the nurse sat by the table 
under it, writing out her official report with 
a gold pencil held in her taper fingers; but 
his wife sat and watched the child. A sud- 
den ache invaded the man’s heart. 

“Ts she all right?” he whispered. 

His wife nodded. “Oh yes. Doesn’t she 
look darling?” 

But Mr. Nichols did not answer. The nurse 
came forward and smoothed little Quintellia’s 
pillow professionally. 
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“She seems to take an interest,” he whis- 
pered to his wife as they left the room. He 
felt the tenderness which a good man has for 
a young girl who has to earn her own living; 
she is somewhat on the same plane as himself, 
and it is a state of being of which he appre- 
ciated the difficulties. He realized that his 
wife’s silence was distinctly unsympathetic. 

The children were very noisy that evening, 
without their mother’s presence, in the hour 
allotted them before bed-time. The youngest, 
Loulou, who was next to the baby, was seven 
years old—a stubby, chubby, black - haired 
child, with that genius for saying the wrong 
thing in the wrong place which is a mother’s 
woe. As she climbed on her father’s knee to- 
night she kept saying: 

“ Quintellia’s sick, father. Quintellia’s 
sick! Do you think she’ll be worse to-morrow, 
father?” and grinned at him pleasantly, 
showing a mouth with three front teeth miss- 
ing. 

Mr. Nichols resisted a strong impulse to 
set her down forcibly. His attitude toward 
Loulou was a continual reproach to him. 
He knew, as his wife often reminded him, 
that Loulou had been his pet when she was a 
baby; he knew that he really loved her, and 
that if she were ill his fatherly affection 
would assert itself in the utmost care for her; 
but now her presence in rude and awkward 
health annoyed and irritated him beyond ex- 
pression. 

“If Quintellia dies, I’ll be the baby.” 

“For shame, Loulou!” said the eldest girl, 
Christine, who had her mother’s own gentle 
manner. “ You mustn’t talk like that. Ethel 
and Edith, don’t make so much noise. 
ean’t go to bed, father dear, until Ann comes 
back; she’s just gone to the village for some- 
thing Miss Candy wanted.” 

“Miss Candy’s awful pretty!” said the 
bounding Loulou. “ Stan waited by the stairs 
to-night to see her come down. She ealls 
him Mr. Stanley, and he’s been going errands 
for her all the afternoon. And he put on his 
best jacket!” 

“T didn’t,” blurted Stan, with a very red 
face, regardless of the chorus of horrified 
ohs! from the rest of the children. “ Well, 
if I did, it was because the old one was torn.” 

“Tf Quintellia dies, I'll be the baby.” 
Loulou reverted to the first idea. 

Stan cried, “Shut up, will you?” and 
threw his book at her, being a boy on whom 
years of training had had no appreciable 


They 
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effect; but Christine came and put her arm 
around her father’s neck and kissed him, 
with her soft braid of yellow hair falling 
across his shoulder, and he pressed the little 
comforter to him fondly. 

Anxiety about Quintellia had grown by 
morning. Mrs. Nichols came down to break- 
fast in a brown cambric gown, with her hair 
brushed severely back from her forehead, and 
hurriedly drank a cup of coffee. The tense 
expression of her face, which she strove to 
render cheerful, took some of the charm for 
Mr. Nichols from Miss Candy’s curls and 
crispness. He left the house with a load upon 
him, which grew heavier—and lighter— 
heavier—and lighter, with rhythmical regu- 
larity, as hope or fear predominated. 

Nearly a week passed, and still the baby’s 
life hung wavering in the balance; the presi- 
dent had come down town every day, looking 
grayer and quieter each morning. 

“Oh, certain! Nelly, my wife, was there 
yesterday, and she says our kid has had worse 
sicknesses than hers. But of course there’s 
danger.” 

He came to the office mechanically and at- 
tended mechanically to the business that had 
to be transacted. He was dulled to a strange 
and abnormal gentleness both there and at 
home. He thanked those who performed the 
usual services for him in the office with punc- 
tilious politeness. 

The children at home went unreproved by 
him. The chatter of poor little Loulou had 
ceased to irritate, although it occasionally 
gave him a spasm of pain. They were nothing 
to him but mere simulacrums of what had 
once power to please or displease. Even Stan 
did not come in for the usual disapprobation 
on the dirty hands, the slouching walk, or the 
uncouth expressions which characterized him. 
To Mr. Nichols his wife was the only real 
person in the house, and there was but one 
thought between them—the thought of Quin- 
tellia. 

The mother worked untiringly, while Miss 
Candy curled her hair and wrote interminable 
reports and stood in charmingly professional 
attitude when the doctor was present, and sent 
the household individually and collectively 
for belated prescriptions, and bottles that 
were “just out,” and glycerine, and boracic 
acid, and camphorated oil, and disinfectants, 
and oiled silk, and medicine-droppers, and 
rubber water-bags, and absorbent cotton, and 
whiskey, and malted milk, and biscuits, and 
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“THE FIGURE OF THE SIXTH CHILD, A LOVELY, ROUNDED THING WITH STARRY EYES.” 
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candles, and lime-water, and all the various 
foods so chemically prepared that they are 
warranted to be retained by the weakest stom- 
ach, and of which no invalid can ever be 
persuaded to swallow more than the first tea- 
spoonful. The doctor studied Miss Candy’s 
report—patiently composed from memory— 
with an imperturbable face, and questioned 
Mrs. Nichols closely afterwards. Mr. Nichols 
as a mortal man still derived a vague satis- 
faction in her presence, although he spent 
his tired evenings in going errands for her; 
she looked so pretty that he always felt as 
if Quintellia must be better. 

Sometimes he was allowed to sit by the 
child while his wife took a short rest. He 
knew, most humbly, his deficiencies in the 
sick-room—by some ulterior influence when 
he moved fire-irons fell over, bottles broke, 
papers rattled, his shoes made an earthquake, 
whatever he touched creaked. He would sit 
in a rigidly quiet attitude until his wife re- 
turned, with his head on his hand, watching 
the little pinched face, the half-closed eyes, 
listening to the breathing, the rise and fall 
of the little chest. O God! the hours by a 
sick child! 

A night came that was long to be remem- 
bered in the Nichols household—a night of 
ringing bells and shutting doors and hurried 
running up and down stairs, with the scared 
children in their white night-gowns peeping 
out of the bed-room doors after their tearful 
prayers for little sister. 

In the small hours the doctor’s steady tread 
could be heard in the sick-room, or on the 
landing where he came to give brief orders. 
Mr. Nichols sat on a couch in the wide hall 
outside the door. Sometimes his wife came 
from it and sat down by him for a few sec- 
onds, and they were together in an anguish 
of dreadful love. When she was gone he 
remained with his head on his breast, think- 
ing. 

He thought of the years of happiness they 
had had; he thought of the beloved sleeping 
children around them, and of honest, clumsy 
Stan, and the troublesome, inconsequent Lou- 
lou, with special tenderness; he thought of all 
the blessings that had been his. 

It was as if life were brought to a close, 
and he humbly confessed to himself the un- 
faithfulness of his own part in it, his faults 
of temper, his neglect of opportunities to 
make others happy. He might have been 
drowning. His gaze, brought back to land 
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once more, questioned those who passed him 
in the hall. Miss Candy went by once with 
red eyes, her cap pushed to one side, and her 
pretty hair all out of curl. She did not even 
see him as she passed. 

“ Father dear!” 

He looked up—it was the little eldest 
daughter of the house, Christine. “ Father 
dear, I can’t go to sleep, and I’ve been lying 
in bed so long!” 

She sat down beside him and slipped her 
hand into his; her blue eyes had the depth 
that comes from lying awake in darkness. 
“T’m thinking all the time of baby. Mayn’t 
I stay here with you, father dear? I want to 
stay with you so much.” 

“Yes, my darling.” He took the steamer 
rugs his wife had left beside him and 
wrapped them around the woman-child, yel- 
low braid and all, and they stayed there to- 
gether. Once she whispered: 

“You’re praying, too, father dear, aren’t 
you? I can feel that you’re praying;” and he 
held her closer and whispered, “ Yes.” By- 
and-by she fell asleep, and he held her still. 

The first streaks of dawn filtered through 
the rooms, strange to those who sat bound 
in darkness and the shadow of death, a house- 
hold prepared only for the night. Then an 
electric current seemed to run through the 
breathing souls in it. 

The doctor came out in the hall and said, 
“She will live!” A door opened farther 
down—one flashed to another, she will live! 
The message flew from lip to lip, from heart 
to heart. The returning breath of the little 
ruler of the house revivified all within it. 
The awakened children ran out for a moment 
to whisper the gladness, the servants stole 
down the back stairs to clatter in the kitchen 
and make preparations for an early break- 
fast, one could hear the cocks crowing, and 
the sunshine grew strong and gathered into 
a long bar of light. Quintellia would live. 

“You may come in and see her for just a 
minute,” said Mrs. Nichols to her husband, 
leading him in as one leads the blind. He fell 
on his knees by the bed, awe-stricken. Was 
this the little rosy darling of his love? But 
she would live—she would live! As he look- 
ed the eyes opened recognizingly; there was 
a faint roguish smile on the beautiful lips, 
and the faintest movement under the bed- 
clothes. 

“She wants you to kiss her foot,” said the 
divining mother. 














IN THE REIGN 


“Just hearken to the voice of himself in 
there,” said Ellen, the waitress, as she came 
into the kitchen from the breakfast-room. 
“He says you’re to make some more coffee, 
for this isn’t fit to be drank. Oh, he’s ragin’! 
He’s sent Loulou from the table for spilling 
her milk, and the boy’s not to play golf for 
a week on account of the dirty hands of him, 
the pouched; and he’s got Miss Christine cry- 
ing into the porridge, telling her how she’d 
oughter look after her little sisters better. 
Oh, he’s the holy terror the morn, and her- 
self not downstairs to quiet him! Take your 
time with the coffee, Ann; sure he’ll murder 
me when I get back!” 

“The poor man!” said the cook, indul- 
gently, pouring a fresh instalment of the 
fragrant brown liquid into the coffee-pot. 
“°Tis the way wid ’em all; sure ’tis drunk 
wid sorrow he’s been! What can ye expict? 
The big sob was rindin’ him whin he come 
from the child’s room early, and sure he’s got 
to take it out of somebody. Run you wid 
the coffee now!” 

“ Please don’t go down town to-day,” his 
wife implored him afterwards. “ You look 
so horribly tired. Stay home and rest.” She 
put her arms around him tenderly, feel- 
ing that now was the opportunity for the 
happiness of mutual thanksgiving; and he 
unconsciously pushed her away from him as 
he answered: 

“ Nonsense! 
should rest.” 

She smothered her disappointment at his 
rebuff. “You won’t be any good at all at 
the office; I know you have a dreadful head- 
ache. Go up stairs and lie down in the blue- 
room for a while, and nobody will disturb 
you there.” 

“Well!” He gave a grudging assent. 

The blue-room was white and chilly and 
unlived in. The stiff pillow-shams rattled 
down off the pillows as he touched them. 
He liked his own room, his own bed. The 
light glared down from the windows. But it 
was a place where he could be let alone, with- 
out those eyes continually waiting upon him 
to see how he felt. After his debauch of 
misery all feeling was nauseous to him. He 
lay stiffly on the cold, straight, unaccustomed 
bed, and looked with burning eyes at the 
pictures on the wall. Gradually the rack in 
his head slackened a little, his eyelids fell 
shut, he discerned the far-off approach of a 
blessed ease. 


There’s no reason why I 
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The door opened and his wife came quietly 
in, unselfishly remembering his needs in the 
midst of her own fatigue; she had brought a 
warm coverlet to throw over him. She low- 
ered the shades and went out again, taking 
with her every atom of the peace that he had 
begun to wrest from a torturing universe. 

The younger children talked in the hall; he 
heard them say: 

“Don’t wake father. 
so loud.” 

Ellen, the waitress, knocked at the door to 
say that the man had come for the gas bill, 
and would he pay it? And Miss Candy came 
afterwards professionally with a cup of hot 
broth, which she thought he had better drink. 

Then Mr. Nichols rose up and took a bath 
and shaved and went down town. 

That day was long remembered in the rooms 
of the “Electrographic Company. Worried 
heads of departments consulted together, 
seared clerks went hurrying hither and 
thither; mistakes were routed out, abuses 
which had the sanction of custom sternly 
reformed, lapses from punctuality clinched 
by new and stringent rules. 

As the afternoon waned and the rush of 
business was over, Mr. Nichols leaned for- 
ward over his desk and tried to make up his 
mind to get up and go home. He was weary. 
That blessed assurance that he had longed 
for so unutterably yesterday was his, yet it 
seemed no longer a new bliss, but a fact that 
he had always known. The pendulum had 
been set swinging so hard toward the horn 
of grief that it could not at once reverse its 
motion and swing toward happiness. Quin- 
tellia’s recovery—his wife—children—friends 
—success—even dinner—all were but words. 

In this gloom of effort he half drowsed off; 
some fleeting wave of a dream. showed a spot 
of light before him; it grew larger and larger, 
and within it a figure grew also, until it was 
plainly revealed—the figure of the sixth child, 
a lovely rounded thing with starry eyes and 
thistle-down curls, dimpling and laughing 
and thrusting a delicious little pink foot in 
his bearded face. He could hear the baby 
voice crying: 

“Pa-pa, kiss 
pa-pa!” 

A foolish smile overspread the countenance 
of the president of the Electrographic Com- 
pany. In the rapture of love he forgot that 
he had been disloyal even for a moment to 
this Sovereign Joy. 


Hush! Don’t talk 





a footie. Kiss a footie, 
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HILDREN’S fashions always 

seem more attractive in the 

summer materials than in 
winter ones, since it has become so 
much the custom to have children 
wear dark colors in winter. With 
the spring all the light materials 
come in style, and the pretty muslin 
and linen frocks, more or less elab- 
orately made, are exceedingly youth- 
ful and effective. For small boys 
the fashions also vary quite no- 
ticeably. Of course, as boys grow 
older, there must be a great same- 
ness in their dress—that is, when they 









liberty satin sash and trimming of black velvet 
and lace 


4 
4 — .$ 
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CHILD’S PARTY FROCK of white wool with 
AY s 





fashions Dogg at Girls 


attain the dignity of the ordinary 
cheviot suit. But with the Russian- 





blouse and the sailor styles, a great 
deal of variety can be made in color- 
ing and fabrics used. Small boys | 
have a decidedly more comfortable | 
| 


time of it, now that the Russian- 








PLEATED FROCK of tan cashmere; yoke and 
lower sleeves of white silk, with golden-brown vel 
vet bands and dots of brown silk. 
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w blouse suit has become so popular, for 

y) when made of linen or galatea or such 
WV, «ae ae 

materials, and with just two pieces, 

either the full knickerbockers or pleat- 

ed kilt skirt, and the blouse so long 

that it nearly covers the knee, there 

is no necessity for anything heavy 








GIRL’S SCHOOL FROCK of dull red serge, 
with bands of Persian embroidery on waist ; 
yoke of tucked cream louisine. 


being worn underneath. There 
are some mothers who cannot 
resist the temptation to dress 
their boys in two-piece suits, 
or really the three-piece—the 
ee : ; ., kilted skirt, the fancy ruffled 

Boy’s KNICKERBOCKER SUIT of rough light plaid, - ° » 

with coat and waistcoat of blue serge shirt, and short jacket. This 
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CHILD'S FROCK of fine white veiling with trimming of heavy ecru guip- 
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sewing. But the 
little suits are 
easily made, and, 
of course, there 
is not only some 
slight saving in 
price by making 
them at home, 
but there is also 
the fact that 
better materials 
may be used. 
Sailor suits in 
different colors 
and white, with 
the colored col- 
lars, are made 
exactly on the 
same lines they 
have been for 
years. There is 
really nothing 
new about them. 
The covert coats 
the small boys 
wear are new, in 
so far that many 
of them have a 
yoke at the back. 
This fashion 
seems to be very 
popular, but con- 
servative people 


Ems + ——es= contend that a 


19O2. covert coat for a 
child is exactly 


ure on the front pleat, also boleroof guipure bound with white taffeta ribbon. ON the lines of 


is very pretty and effective, but 
somehow lacks the smart appear- 
ance of the more severe style. The 
Holland linens are fashioned this 
year in these blouse suits as 
well as in the sailor suits, and are 
excellent materials for such use. 
Fortunately, all these suits can 
now be bought ready-made, and at 
comparatively low prices, so that 
there is no necessity for much home 


a top coat for a 
man, and it is a mistake to allow 
any change of fashions in it, ex- 
cepting such as is to be seen in the 
length of the coat or the size of the 
sleeves, and that, like a _ riding- 
habit, it should have an _indi- 
vidual style of its own. These 
covert coats are more fashionable 
than the blue serge reefers, and 
both boys and girls wear them. 

The most fashionable color for 





«cinemas 
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girls to wear is white. White coats 
and white hats, unrelieved by any 
color whatever, are worn by girls as 
old as eight years, while the smaller 
children look exceedingly dainty 
in their costumes, coat and hat to 
match, whether made of piqué, 
cloth, or silk. The coats are loose, 
profusely trimmed with lace jabots, 
the collars edged with lace, while 
the hats have deep lace frills or are 
composed entirely of lace. To wear 
with piqué suits or with the white 
piqué coats are smart little piqué 
hats. A smart style is the broad 
sailor with narrow, small 


crown, 


banded with black satin or black 
velvet ribbon with long ends at the 
back. There are some hats for 
children made of shirred chiffon or 
mousseline de soie or lace, with 
lines of black velvet, and with 
black velvet ribbon around the 
crown tied at the back in a bow 
with quite long ends. The hat it- 
self is flat in shape, and has through 
the velvet wires which enable it to 
be bent into shape as desired. 
Challi is quite fashionable again 
this season for children’s frocks, 
in both plain and figured patterns. 
A smart little frock of blue challi 





HAT of pale blue mousseline shirred on a frame and trimmed with cords and bow of black velvet ; 
wires are in the black velvet cords to keep the hat in shape 
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ribbon with medallions of lace—in P\\ 
fact, precisely the same style of trim- § 
mings as is used on women’s gowns 

—is the newest thing on party frocks 
for small children. It is put on in 
bands around the hem of the skirt 
—three bands with a medallion of 
lace. Around the yoke of lace and 
over the shoulders are more bands 
of the velvet with the lace medal- 
lions. In the description this 
sounds quite old in appearance, but 
in reality it is very smart. 









LITTLE BOY’S SUIT of khaki-colored linen ; white 
yoke and white leather belt ; lace collar 


has rows of tucks 
on the lower part 
of the skirt, and 
two bands of lace 
q insertion. The 
waist is a blouse 
with white collar 
that has rows of 
tucks and edging 
of lace. The sleeves 
are in shawl shape 
with lace bands and 
under-sleeves, gath- 
ered into a band at 
the wrist, through 
which band is run 
narrow velvet rib- 
bon. 








“ GIRL’S FROCK of pink chambray and white embroidery ; yoke and cuffs 
Narrow velvet of all-over embroidery, the collar and cuffs run with black velvet 
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UMMER even- 
S ing gowns are 

not made in 
quite such elaborate 
designs as are those 
intended for the win- 
ter, although just 
now the craze for 
laces and fine trim- 
ming makes the cost 
of these gowns very 
nearly the same. 
Most of the summer 
evening gowns, how- 
ever, could be classed 
as dinner gowns, and 
as such are very 
charming and rather 
unusual. White lace 
and black lace are 
both very much the 
fashion. The black 
is lined with white 
silk, and the white 
sometimes with 
black, but really the 
smartest gowns are 
those that are lined 
with a ecolor to 
match. . Point d’es- 
prit is in favor 


SUMMER EVENING GOWN of white mousseline over pink with lace; 
soft pink satin ribbons and pink roses 





lace 


again, being made 
over satin, and 
trimmed with a 
heavy and rather rich 
lace. The princesse 
style is much used, 
with a_ broad belt, 


however, pointed in 
front and round at 
the back. 
fichu of tulle or chif- 
fon tied in front is 
also an adjunct to a 
gown of this descrip- 
tion. 


A draped 


A black Chantilly 
gown, which 
is an_ effective 


model, is made of 
rows of insertion 
joined by narrow 
jet passementerie. 
Below the bands 
of insertion and 
lace is a deep 
flounce of Chan- 
tilly on which are 
ruchings of black 
tulle. The waist 
is made with the 
front covered with 
jet passementerie, 
and the sleeves 
are ruffles of white 
lace over which 
hang bands and 
balls of jet, the 
sleeves themselves 
reaching about 
half-way to the 
elbow. The same 
model is made 

















Wf 


up in white Chantilly. In both instances there is a sash of tulle with strips 
of insertion, and finished with a lace ruffle. 
Flowered silks of all kinds are in fashion for evening gowns, and queer 

























SIMPLE EVENING GOWN of white mull over banana-<olor 
taffeta; ecru lace collar and bows of black velvet; strips of tucked 


mull set in 


Se —- 
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old dull blues with pink bouquets or J? 
baskets of flowers are very effective. 1. 


The jacket-waist is used with these ¢ 
gowns a great deal, with the wide bertha | 
collar of heavy lace. Occasionally a 
jacket is seen with the skirt of tulle or 

lace, but as a rule skirt and jacket |. 
should match. These silks are generally 
to be found at quite reasonable prices, 7% 


unless some one of the newest designs is a 
desired; then it is a very expensive ly 
thing, for these designs come 44 
only in the very newest and “3 
handsomest qualities of wide a 
silk. Even the simplest flow- Sec 
ered muslins are possible for $34 
summer evening gowns made (Sa 
on the lines of a silk or lace ‘4 
one, close-fitted around the | 


hips, always with a wide Span- <) 
ish flounce and with ruffles on 
the edge of the flounce, or on ke 
the skirt that is worn un- [ 
derneath. Ruffles of lace | 
or embroidery trim the (@, 
waist, which should be very Se 
simple in design. ? 
It is astonishing how y 
effective are the gowns {ff 
made of these cheap ma- &%4 
terials. They prove that if 
it is not.at all necessary 
to buy expensive muslins 
in order to have a pretty, 
fashionable frock. o 
Many lovely evening & 
dresses are seen in the 
shops and at the dress- tae 
makers’ rooms. One, par- 4 
ticularly lovely, is of pale 
blue mousseline de soie, {) 
entirely tucked in little +, 
tucks, the bottom of the %© 
skirt trimmed with bands 
of panne put on in many 
rows in the sweeping effect 


| 
which the French call den- 4 
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tellés. These are stitched on each edge, and the top, all up around the 
deep points, is bordered with lace of the most dainty pattern, pailleted 
with silver. The panne is put on the bodice to give the effect of a 
little bolero, rounding up from under the arms, and the sleeves are tucked ~~} 
across the top, and held down into iy 
the shape of a little cap by bands 
of panne, which continue down | 
on the waist and help to finish 
the décolleté. Below these little | 
caps the sleeves are great puffs, - 
slashed on the inside of the arm, BB 
and bordered on either side by the 
spangled lace. At the wrists are | 
poignets, trimmed with three 
bands of panne. A dress of white @& 
mousseline de soie was equally ri 
lovely made with rings of 
white velvet put on like & 
incrustations, these filled fF 
with embroidery in colors. |% 
Some charming white } 

! 








































dresses are among the new 
things seen. One, of all- 
over embroidery, had the 
skirt slashed at intervals, 
and deep V’s of tucked | 
muslin let in, the edges of | 
the slash and the bottom ‘ 
of the skirt being edged 9% 
with the scallop of the 64 
embroidery with an inser- Bi 
tion above it. The 
bodice had a collar of ‘WY 





7 
embroidery above a ' 
V-shaped front, 
while the sleeves 
\ came only to 
‘ the elbows. 14} 
v 
ral) 
i =) 
Se 
5 
oe” 
————— 
EVENING GOWN of white mousseline and ecru lace; nasturtium velvet ribbon lacing the bodice, and te 
loops at left side of decollete ; velvet nasturtiums on shoulder. 8% 
op 
ae MOY, 02 93S: SS se 1S 
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? 
ry LL accessories of dress are now 
Fite A so carefully looked to that they 
Re form a most important item 
Sil. im expense, and yet at the same time 
‘“¥* add greatly to the effect of a fash- 
sx ionable outfit. The first parasols to 
- be carried are those of plain silk, 
‘¢ trimmed, at the most, with a band 
of lace or with tucks, or, as is now 





PARISIAN PARASOLS: Black mousseline and lace over white; red taffeta with black satin stripes; 
violet taffeta inlet with guipure; four shades of pink separated by rows of black lace; white embroidered 


taffeta, with white lace and chiffon ruffles. 





the fad, with embroidery. Later in 
the season the chiffon, silk muslin, 


pearance on the streets and in the 
Park. A smart parasol, of rather 
plain style, is of the new moiré silk , 
with bands of black lace insertion. ‘4 


and lace parasols will make their ap- 
@> 


The handle is of white velvet with a & 
fret-work of steel, and is unusually , 


es ee é 
9) ~~ | =. ad re, 
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TOILET ACCESSORIES 


NEW LINGERIE from one of the smartest designers in Paris. It is made in complete sets of one design of trimming, and 
is largely trimmed with fine lace and hand-embroidery. 


Vo.t. XXXVI.—36. 
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TRAVELLING CLOAK of brown mixed cheviot, 
with collar of black peau de soie; machine-stitch- 
ing in black heavy twist. 


long. Then. for ordinary, every-day 
use is a parasol with thick wooden 
handle made of plain taffeta in any 
and every color, red, blue, green, etc. 
Lace parasols are trimmed with 
chiffon ruffles, or the lace is em- 
broidered in colored flowers. Chiffon 
paresols are accordion-pleated, with 
medallions of black lace surrounded 
with ruches of white, and have ruf- 
fles of liberty silk or lace. Pongee 
parasols, to carry with the pongee 
suits, are also in fashion again, 
everything depending upon the 
handle being of striking design. 


Ie; aa 


Such dainty dressing-jackets and 
matinées as are among the summer 
lingerie were surely never seen be- 
fore. Plain white muslin tucked in 
bias tucks is the principal material, 
trimmed with open-work embroid- 
ery. Silk dressing-jackets with lace 
collars are among the novelties, the 
plain light-colored India silks with 
lace ruffles not being, evidently, 
smart enough for the rather ornate 
taste of the moment. 

Travelling gowns this year will be 
made of either mohair or pongee; the 
pongee are the newer. The dark-col- 
ored pongees are the best, although 
the natural écru color, for those 
women who can wear it, is always 





GRAY CHEVIOT TRAVELLING GOWN with out- 
ing hat and soft liberty silk tie; close-fitting® belt 
of black satin elastic, with gilt buckle. 
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iat SIMPLE WOOL GOWN for street or train, with 

al trimming of black satin folds and fancy white 

1 }: pique revers on jacket. 

oy smart and attractive. Mohair, with ~ 
| a dot or hair line is much smarter 
} than the plain color, and blue is 
4; considered smarter than black. 
{ These gowns are made with short 
a skirts, not like rainy-day or golf 
*% skirts, but distinctly short enough to 
if clear the ground. The jackets are 
/ usually quite short, have tails at the 
\ back cut off square, and long pointed 

fronts. They are simply made, and 

\ trimmed with bands of taffeta, or 
3 ; oddly enough, with bands of cloth. A 
~ long travelling cloak is one of the 
a features of the season, to quote the 


manufacturers, and as it does really 





‘eh travelling gowns, for it will be pos- 
we sible to wear beneath it a rather 
ee: more delicate gown than formerly 
\o would have been thought feasible. 
i, The travelling cloaks of silk or pon- 
se gee are cool and light and made most 
if becomingly. 

, Wash muslins will also be used for 
b travelling gowns; but on a long 
as journey a gown of wash material 
1 gets so tumbled and so soon looks 


out of order, that it is more sensible 
to use material like mohair or pon- 
gee,-and if necessary wear with it a 
thin waist. Waists of wash silk are 
about the coolest thing one can have 
for travelling, and if simply made 
are as serviceable as cotton ones. 





BLUE MOHAIR GOWN with folds of deeper blue 








cover up the entire gown, will work 


° . satin on jacket, and three bias folds of the mohair at 
rather a revolution in the so-called 


the head of the curved flounce on skirt. 
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they may be worn as street gowns. Golf skirts are longer than they 


() ‘ties m gowns are very attractive this season, and are so made that | 
were, and the golf costumes are exceedingly dainty. The Norfolk 
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YACHTING GOWN of blue serge with white trimming; liitle loose blouse-vest of scarlet silk dotted with 
black, over under-blouse of fine white linen lawn 
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at the foot, and has sometimes a 
flounce, and sometimes not. The 
skirts are more trimmed than they 
were, with stitched bands, but these 
bands are put quite near the edge 
of the skirt. A smart style of 
jacket is something on the Eton 
shape, but is double-breasted and 
tight-fitting, and is trimmed with 
a narrow piping of velvet, the same 
trimming being used on the skirt. 








GOLF SUIT of blue and green plaid, with narrow 
black braid; revers faced with green taffeta; blouse 
of red silk or flannel. 


i 4 jacket has come into fashion again, 
. but has reached a degree of perfection 
¢ 

that it never formerly possessed, for it 

is shaped in at the side seams and also 
ap ‘ é 
O& under the pleats in front, so that it 
D gives a long line to the figure that is 
ss most desirable, while at the same time 

the length below the waist makes it 
D a rather becoming fashion to most 
2 women. The blue cheviots are largely 
3 used for; golf costumes. The skirt is GOLF svUIT of tan wool, with dark brown braid 


r inlet; bands of cloth stitched with dark brown; 
made in the many gore style that flares tong front bolero 
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edged with the white, and an inside 


c waistcoat of red and white, the 
ys chemisette being of all white, and 
: the leather belt of white, too. This 


very dainty and attractive one. The 
plain Norfolk-jacket style is also 
used for yachting costumes, and there 
are a narrow collar, cuffs, and belt of 
red and all white, as desired. 

Dark linen and pongee gowns are 
also used for what are known as out- 
ing gowns. A good style for a dark 
pongee has broad tucks on the under- 
skirt and pleated waist. 


is rather a fanciful costume, but a | 











YOUNG GIRL’S ROUGH CLOTH SKIRT AND 
BLOUSE SUIT with cordings of taffeta in darker 
shade of blue; blue velvet collar. 


The colored linen and ‘piqué golf 
and tennis suits are decidedly 
new and very smart. They are 
trimmed with black and white em- 
broidery, and the bands of em- 
broidery on the skirt are on the 
upper part, keeping the line of the 
same bands that are on the waist, 
while narrow tucks in yoke shape 
over the hips and in the back give 
a finished look that is lacking, as 
a rule, in 2 linen gown. 

Yachting gowns are made, or 
rather, should be made, of blue 
serge, and a new and effective 
model has bands of white linen 
around the foot of the skirt. The SIMPLE FROCK of gray-blue linen, with inlet bands 
blouse - waist has a broad collar of red and blue embroidery on the same shade linen 
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table flower-gardens, but are 

not unlike those of last year. 
Rather, it would seem as though 
they were an _ exaggeration of 
many of last year’s 
styles. The large flat 
hats which were for- 
merly considered suit- 
able for garden parties 
or for country wear 
are now worn in the 
street with smart af- 


) r for the summer are veri- 


ternoon frocks. They 
are decidedly pictu- 
resque, but the pic- 


turesque hat is rather 
a dangerous fashion 
for most women to at- 
tempt. Black lace 
hats on the picture 
order are smarter than 
the hats trimmed with 
feathers, while white 
lace and tulle com- 
bined are very expen- 
sive and also very pic- 
turesque. One model 
which seems to have 
met with great favor 
among those women 
who do not care what 
price they pay is a hat 
made of ruffles of black 
lace with a crown of 
chiffon. The ruffles are 
wired and can _ be 
bent into any shape 
desired, but the hat 
starts out with being flat and 
quite shapeless. It has the imnevi- 
table long black bow at the back, 
fanciful jet ornament. Flower hats 
and fastening the bow to the hat is a 
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SUMMER HAT of loosely woven 
vellow straw, with bands and bow of 
black satin ribbon fastened with tur- 
quoise ornaments. 


have been worn all winter, and have 
been fashionable this spring, so that 
they are not very new. But they 
are so dainty and attractive that 
they will continue to be popular for 
some time to come. It 
is rather a fad now to 
have the hats made 
of tulle with the flow- 
ers scattered over the 
tulle. A very odd ex- 
ample of this kind is 
shown in a hat of 
white tulle covered 
with apple blossoms, 
which are apparently 
tied together with bits 
of straw and with lit- 
tle tiny twigs of the 
apple-tree also caught 
in the tulle. Small 
flowers are coming 
more in fashion, but 
they are not so effec- 
tive as the large ones, 
and it is doubtful if 
the fashion will last. 
Daisies are very much 
used, and also white 
gardenias. All - red 
hats made of silk 
poppies or roses with 
tulle are very smart, 
and the shading of 
these hats is beautiful. 
And in these times 
when head-gear is 
more or less striking, 
the all-red hats are 
not very conspicuous. The fine 
shading in some of these red hats is 
a joy to the artistic eye. They 
range in color from the pale pink 
geraniums to the deepest red, the 
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HAT of grayish-brown straw trimmed with oak leaves and acorns in brown and green on a drapery of 
pale blue mousseline de soie; leaves under brim at right side. 


soft velvety green of the leaves making 
a beautiful background for the brill- 
iant shades. Foliage, by-the-way, is a 
very important part of most of the 
flower decorations, and it is made in 
wonderful perfection now. 

Many lace hats with only trim- 
mings of flowers are seen. One good 
point about these models is that it is 
possible for the home milliner to 
achieve for herself a hat out of last 


year’s materials. For instance, she 
can take the chiffon hat of last sum- 
mer, which is somewhat the worse for 
wear, and if the shape is possible, or 
may be twisted into one of this sea- 
son’s shapes, she may cover it with a 
graceful drapery of lace and with a 
spray of roses make a very smart-look- 
ing hat. 

As always, the so-called “ tailored ” 
hats are among the important features 
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(or, 
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SUMMER HATS 


SUMMER HAT with brim of black mousseline and crown of cherry blossoms; 
left side caught with ornament of steel and black mousseline. 


in spring and summer millinery, even 
though the large majority of milliners 
scorn them, and give their whole at- 
tention to the elaborate combinations 
of tulle, chiffon, and blossoms with 
which their windows and show-cases 
are filled. Almost any one, however, 
may concoct a presentable hat on these 


long white feather at 


elaborate lines, and with some slight 
skill a stylish effect is produced. But 
alas for the tailored hat which has 
not the touch of really clever and 
skilled fingers! In its very simplicity 
is its danger, for it must be perfect. 
No touch of “ fussiness ” is possible, or 
the smart effect is lost forever. 
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with white satin on which is an em- 
broidery of green, or a band of green 
with an embroidery of white. The 
evening wraps are both long and short, 
made with enormous sleeves and Wat- 
teau pleat in the back and faced with 
green, on which is an embroidery of 
white, representing bunches of grapes. 
These coats are made of the natural- 
color pongee, but are also seen in the 
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SUMMER EVENING WRAP; mousseline de soie 
plisse inlet with black Chantilly lace; capuchin hood 
drapery of same edged with little roses. 


RAPS of chiffon accordion- 
3 W pleated, and strapped with 

bands of lace, or, more un- 
usual still, with bands of cloth, are 
among the newest styles. These are 
made in three-quarter length or 
longer, and are lined with India silk. 
There is a deep collar of embroidery or 


: lace, and the bands extend to quite a Kn eo ® g 
§ distance up the coat. The silk coat of 
, VIOLET TAFFETA EVENING COAT lined with 2 





the moment is of three-quarter length, cream liberty satin; cream mousseline scarf ends in 


m7 cut in scallops at the foot, and bound front: black velvet bands. 
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so fashionable as it was, but still 
no outfit is complete without some 
separate waists. White lace waists 
continue to be popular, and are 
very attractive made of Irish 








Ay) point. There are also lace waists 
By of black and white combined, and 
the soft satin-finished silks em- 
broidered by hand in different 
colors are made in quite elaborate z 
blouses. Chiffon waists with col- 
4 lars and bands of lace and narrow 
os 
Ser 
a I 
‘ 
ye 
A 
ae 
4 
| | 
} 
Vp 
e* SUMMER NEGLIGEE of blue and white striped 
Ape batiste with ruffles and borders of white em- 


& broidery. 


Se colored pongees, a dull blue with 
| trimmings of black, and gray with 





trimmings of black and white, being 

the smartest. The lace coat is also 
again in fashion this year, while the 
ever-present taffeta jacket has tak- 

4@ en on a new lease of life. A smart 
a taffeta coat, or rather jacket, in Eton 
shape, is made with bias tucks and a 

y, bolero of heavy embroidery. The 
S taffeta coats are tucked or pleated 
J, and trimmed with plain bands. The 





f lace coats are untrimmed, or the pat- by 
_ tern of the lace is outlined in narrow ‘ 
k¥5 ruchings or embroidery. These lace 
bo coats are expensive, but very effec- 
lo 6 ti CoaT of beige cloth with border of same color 
ive. ee taffeta, embroidered in chenille; vest, collar, and 
The separate waist is not nearly cuffs embroidered in white, green, and gold. 
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EVENING GOWN for a young girl; dull 
red crepe de chine with black satin and em- 
broiderv im gold and black on white. 


strips of satin or silk, with 
buckles of rhinestones, are 
among .the novelties, but there 
are not many silk blouses to be 
seen in the new fashions, The 
embroidered muslin blouses and 
waists are very smart and ex- 
ceedingly expensive, for the 
work is all done by hand, and 
must needs be of the finest 
quality. Transparent waists— 
that is, the unlined lawn and 
muslin—with lace front are the 
smart waists of the season. 
They are worn over colored 
silk linings, cut low in the 


BZ _ 


neck and made without sleeves, so that 
the lace or lawn comes directly next the 
skin. There are some smart waists in 
black in this style, which are very effec- 
tive and are useful for summer, the others 
being rather conspicuous for street wear. 

Lace jackets are considered extremely 
smart, and are worn unlined over gowns 
of any material. Silk jackets, short and 
long, will still be in style; while the three- 
quarter-length coat in tan, blue, black, and 
white, of silk or cloth, with capuchin hood 
of Persian embroidery or lace, the coat 
fastened with fancy buttons and with a 
bow of ribbon, is the favorite model. 


EVENING COAT of Pompadour silk with heavy lace; 
white mousseline ruffies and vest; to be worn with a white 
mousseline skirt. 
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ELDERLY WOMAN’S GOWN of figured and plain black India silk, with fine narrow jet edge on the 
panels ; the plain silk tucked horizontally ; jabot of soft white lace 
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the South and West readers and elocu- 
tionists of varying merit. Some succeed 
and remain. Others fail and depart. Occa- 
sionally one comes whose work is so unique 


Ek VERY season brings to New York from 





MRS. FRANCES CARTER. 


and so admirable that she fills an especially 
warm place in the affections of the pleasure- 
loving public. Miss Beatrice Herford is one 
woman of whom this can be said. Mrs. 
Frances Carter is another. 

Yet it is impossible to compare the work of 
the two. Miss Herford is pre-eminently an 
entertainer. Her monologues are delicious- 
ly humorous, and her audiences are kept 
in a pleasant gale of merriment. Mrs. 
Carter rarely gives a place on her programmes 
to work that is merely amusing. She is very 
serious, very artistic, and eminently satis- 
factory. She has worked hard, and thought 


much, and each season shows her art grown 
riper. She demonstrated this very recently 
on the occasion of her reading at the Hotel 
Majestic, when she gave Browning’s “ Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon ” with a delicacy and finish 
rarely equalled even in this great city. The 
photograph of Mrs. Carter reproduced on this 
page is from a hitherto unpublished one taken 
last month by Miss Kasebier. 

With the advent of a new mistress at the 
White House a small social revolution follows 
in the official circle at the national capital, 
for it is her example which always determines 
the rate at which the social wheel shall whirl. 

While President and Mrs. McKinley’s home 











Copyright, 1901, by J. Schloss, New York. 
MRS. ROOSEVELT. 


life was ideal, yet on account of the inva- 
lidism of the latter the White House figured 
comparatively little in the social gayeties 
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during his administrations, and this had an 
obvious effect in all branches of the official 
set. The cabinet Wednesday receptions, which 








MR, ROBERT EDESON. 


under Mrs. Cleveland’s gracious régime had 
been one of the most popular features of the 
Washington winters, fell into sad “ innocuous 
desuetude.” The wives of two or three of 
the ranking members of the cabinet unhesita- 
tingly declared that they found their Wednes- 
days at home an unmitigated bore. They 
swept away the genial tea table, and gave the 
majority of their guests such scant welcome 
that there was soon a decided reduction in 
the number of their callers. 

Whether Mrs. Roosevelt read her cabinet 
ladies a lecture on the duties of hospitality, 
or whether she concluded that example was 
better than precept, is not known, but very 
soon after the thirty days of mourning for 
the late President were over she announced 
that she would be at home on Friday after- 
noons to her friends. For those first Fridays 
she had a tea table placed in the red room in 
charge of her secretary, Miss Hagner, and 
with a group of the cabinet ministers’ daugh- 
ters, and three or four matrons, she received 
her guests in the blue parlor. After a few 
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weeks she broadened this plan, and received 
by card all who sent their own cards request- 
ing to meet her. She then received her guests 
in the east room with some of the cabinet 
matrons, or Mrs. Cowles, Mrs. Cortelyou, Mrs. 
Loeb, and Mrs. Bingham, assisting her. The 
state parlors were all thrown open on these 
oceasions, the callers passing through them 
into the state dining-room, where a hand- 
somely decorated tea table was in charge of 
two or more young women. Here the guests 
stood and chatted and enjoyed a cup of tea 
or an ice before taking their departure. 
These teas were immensely popular. They 
gave the out-of-town visitors at the capital 
a chance to meet “ the first lady of the land,” 
and did more to ingratiate her in the hearts of 
her countrywomen than almost anything she 
could have done. Incidentally they had a mark- 
ed effect also on the Wednesday receptions at 
the cabinet homes. By the time Lent had 
come around it had almost ceased to be the 
fashion to be bored by these “ official affairs.” 
The two or three hostesses who “ couldn’t see 





MRS. LOEB. 


why people wanted to come and see them,” 
suddenly ‘seemed to realize that perhaps a 
public position did demand a certain amount 
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of courtesy to the public. In fact, Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s example brought hospitality quite 
into vogue once more. 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The position of President’s wife and that of 
the mother of a large family of children are 
not altogether ‘compatible, and while Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s hands have been. more than full, 
it ean be said, immensely to her credit, that 
she has never let the former duties usurp the 
latter. Both she’ and the President are ex- 
emplary parents. In the White House as in 
their other homes their children have been 
their first consideration. For them the great 
oval library over the blue parlor has been 
made the family sitting-room, and the large 
sunny red bed-room opening out of it that of 
the nursery, while the empty space in the garret 
over the offices on the east side of the house 
has been converted into the boys’ rainy-day 
play-room. For them also the breakfast at 
the White House is served at eight o’clock, 
and no matter how late the father and mother 
have been up the night before, they are at the 
table to breakfast with the children who must 
be at school at nine. Mrs. Roosevelt herself 
sees them off, and her forenoons are usually 
given to them and the duties of her house- 


hold. 


The President’s wife is most systematic. . 
Each hour of the day has its individual 
duties. She makes her plans a week, some- 
times a month, ahead, down to the smallest 
detail, and, as far as is possible, she works 
out her plans as she has arranged them. For 
this reason she never wastes time. Con- 
fined to the house as Mrs. McKinley was, ° +- 
nothing pleased her more than to have the 
ladies of the cabinet or other intimate friends 
run in for a few moments’ chat when they 
were out shopping; but soon after coming 
into the whe House Mrs. Roosevelt ad- 
dressed a noté to the wife of each cabinet 
minister, saying that she should be at home 
on Tuesday mornings to them. This, of 
course, brought one or all of them to her on 
the Tuesday mornings, and made calling at 
other times unnecessary. She received them 
most informally, sometimes in the sitting- 
room where she was sewing or otherwise occu- 
pied, but they knew that the morning was re- 
served for them, and that at that time they 
were always welcome. 
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MRS. CORTELYOU. 


Mrs. Cortelyou, the wife of President 
Roosevelt’s secretary, is much in evidence at 
the White House as a social assistant of Mrs. 

















Roosevelt, as is also Mrs. Loeb. the wife of 
the assistant secretary. Both are charming, 
gracious women, who have added much to 
the pleasure of callers at the Executive Man- 
sion during the past winter. 

Even since her accession to the throne, and 
her previous accession 
to the honor of being 
many times a grand- 
mothe r—perhaps, 
rather, because of the 
latter—the point one 
thinks of first on 
glancing at a portrait 
of Queen Alexandra is 
her youthfulness. 
The photograph repro- 
duced here is espe- 
cially interesting be- 
cause of its girlishness 
and entire lack of 
queenly state. But 
even in her portraits 
in court robes there 
is yet most noticeable 
in Queen Alexandra’s 
face the same charm- 
ing expression which 
one loves in the pic- 
tures where she is seen 
holding in her arms 
one or other of her 
little grandsons. No 
dignity of office, no 
crown or ermine robe, 


can overshadow the 
sweet motherliness of 
her face, which is 


beautiful under any 
circumstances. 

A novelty, especially 
on the stage, is the 
man who is unspoiled 
by extreme popularity, 
and for this reason all 
eyes seem turned at 
the moment toward 
Robert Edeson, the 
new star, because of 
his charmingly simple, 
unaffected personality. That Mr. Edeson has 
made a notable artistic success in “ Soldiers 
of Fortune” is admitted by all. Although 
somewhat unexpected, his sudden rise to the 
pinnacle of a stage hero, to see whom all the 
world, and especially the young women, are 
Vot. XXXVI.—37. 
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MRS. CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, OF BOSTON. 
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flocking, is not so surprising to the general 
public which had already learned to like him 
as it seems. to be to the young man himself. 
His attitude when repeatedly called before 
the curtain and forced to make a speech has 
been manly and modest. He is a new and de- 


lightful type of that 
much-admired and 
much - abused person, 
the matinée hero. 

The photograph 
shown here of Mrs. 
Charles F. Sprague is 
probably the first au- 
thentic portrait of her 
ever published, promi- 
nent as she has been 
in Boston society, and 
written of all over 
the country. She is 
the widow of ex-Con- 
gressman Sprague of 
Boston, and through 
that fact has seen 
much of public life. 
As the granddaugh- 
ter of William F. 
Weld, a prominent 
and wealthy merchant 
of Boston, Mrs. 
Sprague, whose maiden 
name was Pratt, in- 
herited millions, and 
by virtue of her hus- 
band’s position and 
her own wealth took a 
leading place in her 
world. Her home is 
at Brookline, Boston’s 
beautiful suburb, 
where she is building 
a Venetian palace. 
Naturally there is 
among Bostonians and 
their friends much 
talk of the rival 
beauties of this lux- 
urious new home and 
those of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s Italian pal- 
ace on the Back Bay Fens of Boston proper. 
Each has many individual and distinctive 
features, and each is therefore an addition 
to Boston’s art features. Mrs. Sprague’s per- 
sonality will make no small part of the charm 
of her beautiful new home. 
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CLOUD SHADOWS 
BY KATHARINE PYLE 


I wish I could ride on the shadows 
of clouds 
That drift across the hill; 
Over the meadows and out of sight 
They sweep so smooth and still. 


Over the daisy-field they passed, 
And not a daisy stirred. 
They moved like chariots grand and 
slow, 
But never a sound was heard. 


I wish I could ride on the shadows 
of clouds; 
Could ride till, the journey done, 
I'd find myself at the end of the 
world, 
Where the earth and the sky are 
one. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ARY’S wedding was to be a 


quiet one. Her Jim brought 
a dejected young carpenter 
with him, to be his “ backer,” 
as he explained, and we all 
walked up to the church in 
the village, where I was to give away the 
bride, while Yolande officiated as bridemaid. 
Chloe merely attended, as she explained, tu 
see fair play. The ceremony was fixed for 
Sunday afternoon, and when we arrived at 
the church we were somewhat disconcerted 
to find a large congregation. Mary and Jim 
had not any desire to hide the light of their 
love- match under a bushel. “We ain’t 
ashamed of it, mum,” she said in a hollow 
whisper, answering Chloe’s agonized glance 
in the church porch. “I’ve been reading 
about it in the prayer-book, and it says, ‘ In 
the face‘of this congregation,’ and that means 
afore a churchful. We ’ain’t got no friends 
here to ask, so we thought we’d have it done 
after service, so as to be sure of the congre- 
gation anyway.” 

The congregation looked at us with in- 
terest. There was no mistaking Mary’s gray 
cashmere dress—a wedding garment, if ever 
there was one—trimmed with lavish indis- 
crimination and white cotton lace. And even 
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if the gown had left any room for doubt the 
orange flowers in her brown hat and in the 
blue bow at her neck must have enlightened 
the least observant. Chloe and Yolande in 
pale muslins, looked quite as bridal as the 
bride, and Jim and his “ backer” and I each 
looked uncomfortable enough to have been 
the bridegroom. The verger recognized us 
unerringly as the wedding party, and showed 
us to a pew near the chancel, where we re- 
mained till the service was over. I had faint- 
ly hoped that the congregation would be glad 
to get out—the thermometer must have been 
about 100 in the shade—but Mary had judged 
better than I; not a soul moved, and she was 
married “in the face of this congregation,” 
as she had wished and intended. 

The clergyman was old and short-sighted— 
he could not see the orange blossoms, I sup- 
pose. At any rate, I found it quite diffi- 
cult to prevent him from marrying Yolande 
in her muslin and Valenciennes and her big 
white hat with the ostrich feathers, to the 
backer, whose white button-hole was, I ad- 
mit, twice as big and twice as bridal as 
Jim’s. 

However, the verger backed me up, and the 
right couple were married; at last. We all 
went back to the Red House, and drank the 
health of the happy pair—in Asti, though, 
not in champagne—because Asti is twice as 
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cheap and twice as nice. At least, Chloe 
Says sO. 

Then we saw them off at the station. Then 
we came home and tore off our smart hot 
clothes, and got into flannels or muslin wrap 
pers, and got our own tea—at least, Chloe and 
I did—and drank it under the cedars. 

When tea was over, Chloe said, malicious- 
ly, “ Wouldn’t you like to wash up the cups, 
Y olande ?” 

“Your cups are, I believe, Spode—or is it 
only Spode and Copeland? Shall I wash up? 
I warn you that I cannot answer for my 
fingers. They lose their grasp if I become in- 
terested in my own reflections—or, yes—or 
in the conversation of others, so it’s no use 
offering to talk to me while I do it. 1 know 
my limitations, and I abide by them.” 

“I’m not proud of my limitations,” said 
Chloe. 

“No, dear,” Yolande answered, sweetly; 
“that’s because you haven’t any. Why don’t 
you get some? They are a great conven- 
ience.” 

“You speak as though one could decide 
one’s limitations for one’s self.” 

“And can’t one? A clever woman like 
you—” 

“No butter, thanks,” said Chloe. 

“Like you could do anything that silly 
women can do and could do any one thing 
she gave her whole mind to, better than these 
silly women. But no one can do everything. 
When you’ve found that out, and decided 
what you want to do, you’ve learned your 
limitations.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that you could wash 
dishes with the best, and sweep and dust und 
so weiter, if you only cared to?” 

“Of course I could ”—Yolande opened her 
lovely eyes—“I could do anything I gave my 
mind to. But I haven’t a hundred minds to 
give to a hundred industries. When I was 
quite a child I declined to be taught to sew. 
1 saw, even then, that one’s knowledge of 
feminine crafts is just a weapon in the hands 
of the evil one, who lies in wait at every corner 
to keep one off one’s real work. I meant 
to go to Girton: so when they made me wash 
up the tea-things, I always dropped some- 
thing. They soon left off asking me to wash 
up.” 

“ How horribly immoral!” 

“Not at all. I only enforced my decision 
by concrete arguments—the only ones my 
aunt could understand. The secret of suc- 
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cess is to know what you want and what you 
don’t want.” 

I looked at Chloe—we had said the same 
thing in almost the same words but the other 
day. 

“Do you suppose,” Yolande went on, “ that 
I should have taken every prize in each form 
all the way up the school, and then got a 
scholarship at Girton, if I had allowed my- 
self to be taught to dust the drawing-room 
and to make my own dresses, and sew on 
buttons and darn stockings for the boys?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Chloe; “ perhaps 
mathematics take more time than drawing. 
Anyway, I liked learning the things you de- 
spise, and I liked doing them. I liked help- 
ing mother. I like playing with my own 
house.” 

“Helping Len—yes—perhaps it would be 
different. You see, I never had a mother. 
If I had had, I dare say I should have learned 
all these arts, just so as to be able to do 
something for her when she wanted it. But, 
as it was, I set myself to do a man’s work, 
and I tried to live a man’s life—apart from 
these little worries. And what’s more, I suc- 
ceeded. There’s not a feminine trait about 
me, thank Heaven.” 

We all three laughed. Chloe said: 

“Take down your pretty hair, Yolande. 
I want to look at it.” 

The wide lace-ruffied sleeves fell back from 
her creamy rounded arms where the gold 
bangles shone. I could see the diamonds and 
sapphires and opals of her rings gleaming 
among the copper-gold of her hair as she 
drew out the silver filigree-topped hair-pins. 
Then the coils of bright hair began to fall 
over the delicate silk muslin of her gown till 
she stood before us clothed in a glowing 
mantle that fell below her knees. She threw 
her long hair back, with a quintessentially 
feminine gesture, and came and sat beside 
Chloe on the grass, where her hair curled and 
coiled on the ground, like swirls of surf on 
the edge of a sea lit by sunset. We looked 
at her—bright hair, bright bangles, bright 
rings, bright eyes—and we said together, 

“No feminine traits!” 

“That’s not a feminine trait,” she answer- 
ed, elliptically. “Even a man tries to look as 
nice as he can. It’s not much he can do—but 
he does it. Look at men’s ties. They use 
thousands of them, and nobody ever notices 
what they wear, any more than any one ever 
notices whether women wear threes or fours 
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in shoes. Yet most women pinch their feet 
and their waists.” 

“Men notice waists, anyhow,” said Chioe. 
“Tf Len sees a girl pinched in so that you 
wonder she doesn’t snap off short, he says, 
‘ There’s a smart girl.’ ” 

“We are wandering from the point,” I 
said, hastily. 

“Which, by-the-way, is that this very 
evening as ever is I’m off to my club,” said 
Yolande, briskly. “I will not be taught to 
do house-work, and I love you both far too 
much not to fall an easy victim to your arts 
if I were to see you really in need of help. 
I can’t abjure the creed of a lifetime. My 
only safety is in flight. When Mary comes 
back I'll come back, too, if you’ll have me. I 
can’t stay here and see the dark side of Mary’s 
honey-moon. And meantime you'll give me 
leave to let my master-mind play round the 
question of your horrible tenant. Did you 
notice his front garden as we came back from 
church? By-the-way, why did you never tell 
me your church has a Norman chancel?” 

“We didn’t know it ourselves,” said Chloe. 

“You see, we’ve always been to Westenden 
church. It’s a lovely walk through the woods 
in the evening. Perhaps among the other 
things you declined to learn you escaped the 
knowledge that after you’ve moved into a 
new house your first appearance in your 
parish church is a signal that you are ready 
for your neighbors to call on you? Well, we 
didn’t want them to call on us.” 

“Perhaps they will now, mum, thanking 
you for your slap about my ignorance of 
pretty manners.” 

“Oh no,” said Chloe, “our appearance 
there was unofficial. Any one could see that.” 

“T’m not sure—but I wish you luck,” said 
Yolande. “And now I must tear myself 
away.” 

“Selfish thing,” said Chloe. 

“Not selfish, sweetheart! Only faithful, 
in the face of tremendous temptation, to the 
ideals of a lifetime.” 

“When you marry,” said my wife, im- 
pressively, “ your husband will be a poor little 
henpecked thing.” 

“T shall never marry. I never met but 
one man who was nice enough for a husband, 
and he was only nice enough for you—not 
nearly nice enough for me. Now I’ve in- 
volved you both in the ruins of a compli- 
ment, and I'll go.” 

She went. 
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I own that it was with an invigorating 
sense of something pleasant promised that I 
awoke next morning. The feeling deepened 
as I stole down stairs and lighted the kitchen 
fire. Mary—may her honey-moon last her life 
long!—had dried a little stack of wood and 
piled it in the wash-house ready for us. I 
filled the kettle, swept up the hearth, and had 
finished laying the cloth for breakfast when 
Chloe appeared. 

I do not know which of us most enjoyed the 
house-work that followed. Chloe loves house- 
work for its own sake. As she says, it is 
play, because it is not what one ought to 
be doing. For myself, I admit that when I 
see my wife working about the house I ex- 
perience a more intimate sense of possession 
even than when I walk with her in the gar- 
den, hand in hand, and certainly far deeper 
that I can ever feel when she is drawing away 
for dear life to add her share to our income. 
Theoretically I know how right and proper it 
is that she should earn money as well as I. 
Practically I want to earn all the money, and 
to let her spend it. This is the relic of a bar- 
barous age, and so is the delightful thrill of 
domestic pleasure with which I see my wife 
busy about our house. At the same time I 
like to prove to her that I can sweep and 
dust and wash up as well as she can, if not 
better. The only drawback to our happiness 
that morning was Mary’s neatness and clean- 
ness, which left us little or nothing to do. 
When all her necessary work was done, I 
noted still a hungry look in Chloe’s eye. 

“What, Oliver! Asking for more?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bumble. I'll get lunch now— 
and then you must go and write, and I'll 
put on my very oldest rags and clean out the 
china-cupboard.” 

Her oldest rags were the red and white 
Trouville petticoat and a blue long-sleeved 
painting pinafore. I left her with bare feet, 
and sleeves rolled up to the shoulder, carrying 
the piles of china into the hall. 

“T shall scrub the shelves first,” she said; 
“you know I’ve never let Mary touch it— 
she’s never even seen it unlocked—-so it’s all 
as black as ink. And then I'll wash the floor, 
and then I'll wash the china, and put it all 
back after I’ve cleaned the window.” 

“Let me clean the window,” I said. 

“No, not for the worlds. I’m going to 
enjoy myself. I’m going to play, I am—I’m 
going to fritter away my intellect, as Yo- 
lande says. And you’re going to enjoy the 
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dignity of labor, and do what you are really 
fitted for. Lucky boy!” 

“Tf you taunt me with my chains I won’t 
pull an oar at all in this galley.” 

“Where are you going to work?” 

“In the loafery. It’s the only place where 
I can even begin to be moderately contented 
away from you.” 

“What a pretty speech! You shall bring 
me two pails of water for a reward. One hot 
and one cold. Len, why do you like the 
loafery so much?” 

“T like the bars,” said I, coming nearer 
to her. 

My exercise with broom, mop, and the oth- 
er implements of domestic industry seemed 
rather to have brightened my brain than to 
have dulled it. My story went very well. I 
had a good plot which Yolande had sug- 
gested, and the type-writer clicked merrily. 
I was in the middle of a fine scene between a 
baffled company promoter and the simple 
typist girl who has outwitted him on his own 
ground, when I heard the familiar long- 
drawn shriek of the front gate. 

“ The milk,” I thought. And I also thought 
that perhaps Chloe would not like to face the 
milkman barefooted. So I went down. I 
went softly, for I happened to be wearing 
rubber-soled tennis shoes. In the gallery 
overlooking the hall I paused, for I heard a 
voice that was neither Chloe’s nor the milk- 
man’s, a thin, mean, narrow, doubtfully 
pitched voice. 

It came from the front door-step. In the 
middle of the hall stood the stack of china 
shining with soap and water. Half the floor 
of the hall was cleaned, the other half par- 
tially wetted. A pail of brown-colored wa- 
ter stood by the table, and Chloe, her bare 
feet splashed with that same brown water, 
and a scrubbing-brush in her hand, advanced 
towards the voice. The voice said, 

“Ts your mistress at home?” 

There was an instant of hesitation. Then 
I saw by the set of my wife’s shoulders that 
she scorned to accept the chance of escape. 

“Will you come in?’ she said, cheerfully. 
“Mind the pail. I can’t shake hands with 
you, because of the scrubbing-brush.” 

The woman had not offered to shake hands. 
She came in—a face and figure that matched 
the voice—a bonnet and mantle that matched 
the face and the figure. There were black 
beads about her. 

Chloe ostentatiously dusted a chair with a 
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corner of her pinafore, and handed it to her 
visitor. Then she stood leaning against the 
table, and looked at the other woman calmly. 
I ought to have gone down. I ought not to 
have left Chloe to bear alone this call, the 
first fruits of our appearance in our parish 
church the day before. But the picture 
charmed me. Chloe’s grace and ease, the 
other woman’s stiffness and embarrassment, 
the half-cleaned floor, the scrubbing-brush, 
the china. I hugged myself on it all. 

I could see the caller conscientiously try- 
ing her best to keep her eyes off Chloe’s bare 
feet, and off the scrubbing-brush, and all the 
rest of it. And I thought Chloe was a little 
hard upon her. But I was wrong. 

“Your mistress is out, I suppose,” the 
woman said. “The vicar told me about the 
marriage yesterday. I was not at church 
myself. I hope you will tell your mistress 
that I called. And don’t you think, my good 
girl, that you could manage to get your dress 
changed by four in the afternoon? It has 
a very slatternly appearance. And do you 
think it conscientious to leave off your cap 
and apron just because your mistress is not 
at home? We should try to act the same in 
people’s absence as in their presence. I sup- 
pose, now that your fellow-servant has left, 
you have extra work, but that need not make 
you careless about personal cleanliness. You 
must remember that your mistress—” 

Chloe sat down and crossed her bare feet. 

“TI am my own mistress,” she said, “ and 
the mistress of the Red House. No, don’t 
apologize, unless it is for lecturing another 
person’s servant—of course you couldn’t be 
expected to understand.” Chloe spoke very 
sweetly, but the woman half rose. “ Do sit 
down. You’re the vicar’s wife, I suppose,” 
Chloe went on. “It’s very kind of you to 
call. My husband will be down presently. 
He shall make the kettle boil and get some tea 
for you.” 

The vicar’s wife certainly made a brave 
effort to pull herself together. 

“Tam extremely sorry that the mistake oc- 
curred,” she said; “I am rather short- 
sighted.” 

“Yes, of course you must be, very,” said 
Chloe, amiably. The vicar’s wife looked 
more and more uncomfortable. Then Chloe 
took pity on her, and began to laugh. 

“It was very funny,” she said. “ You 
mustn’t mind my laughing a little. Really 
I ought to be proud to be taken for a ser- 
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vant. But, of course, moving only among the 
upper classes, you’ve never met any one who 
did any house-work except servants. Now, 
I love house-work. I like it much better 
than my own proper work.” 

“ What is your own proper work?” 

“Oh, I was taught a trade, and my hus- 
band has learned one. We work very hard.” 

“You must find this house very large, with 
no servants.” I could not decide whether 
sympathy or impertinence dictated this 
speech. Chloe decided. 

“Do you think so?” she said, politely. 

The vicar’s wife was encouraged to wonder 
why we had taken the house. 

“ We came to live in it because we wished 
to,” said my wife. 

“Tt’s a very heavy rent, I suppose,” the 
insufferable woman went on. 

“No,” said my wife. “Thank you so much 
for asking.” 

The woman paused ere she offered the re- 
turn scratch. 


“You must not expect many callers. I am 
afraid Elmhurst’s very exclusive.” 

“Indeed! Why, I wonder?” 

“The leading families are very select. 


They expect to know all about new-comers, 
and it is not everybody who can get on the 
visiting-list of our best set.” ; 

“This is very interesting,” said Chloe, 
calmly. “The habits of the aborigines—” 

“My dear Mrs.—I fear I do not know 
your name—I am only warning you for your 
own good, and to prevent disappointment in 
the future. J shall continue to call on you. 
A vicar’s wife has duties— As the dear 
Dean of Somerset used to say, ‘Social dis- 
tinctions do not exist among the wives of 
the clergy.’ ” 

“Did he really? How discerning!” 

“Yes, he did indeed. But, on the other 
hand, we learn in our catechism to do our 
duty in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call us. And, of course, we 
all have our appointed stations.” 

“ Shall please, not has pleased,” corrected 
Chloe; “we are not forbidden to rise if we 
can, even from domestic service to the level 
of the best set in Elmhurst. What is the 
chief qualification? Money, I suppose.” 

“The best families are very well off,” said 
the vicaress, innocently. “As the dear Bishop 
of Selsea used to say, we ought not to asso- 
ciate in intimacy with persons of distinctly 
different social rank from our own.” 
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“Did he say that? 
then ?” 

“T have stayed at the palace.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t misunderstand 
him? I have often heard him say that a man 
should choose associates of his own intel- 
lectual rank—” 

“You have often heard him say?” The 
vicar’s wife’s voice trembled unaccountably. 

“Yes—I know him rather well. He is my 
uncle. I never heard him mention your 
nume. Yet I seem to know your face. Were 
you not Miss Blake before you married?” 

The vicar’s wife could not deny it. 

“T remember you when I was a little girl 
and you were my uncle’s housekeeper. Well, 
I was saying just now, domestic service is a 
very honorable calling.” 

There was a desperate pause. The woman 
was indeed delivered into Chloe’s hands by 
the long arm of coincidence. She rose. 

“T think I will go now,” she said, in quite 
a broken voice. 

Chloe caught her hand impulsively. 

“T am sorry,” she said. “I wouldn’t have 
said it if I hadn’t thought you wanted to be 
horrid to me. I dare say you didn’t, really, 
but I have a hateful temper. Please for- 
give me. I won’t tell a soul, if you’d rather 
I didn’t. And I like you heaps better since 
I’ve remembered that you used to work too. 
Do forgive me! I won’t tell any one, not 
even my husband,” she went on; and I was 
shocked to find she could even think of keep- 
ing a secret from me. “Say you forgive me, 
and let me get you some tea.” 

The vicaress smiled—a smile of sheer em- 
barrassment—yet even that changed her 
face more pleasantly than I had believed pos- 
sible. 

“ There’s only one thing I wish you would 
do for me,” Chloe went on. “ Don’t let the 
first families of Elmhurst know one of my 
uncles is a bishop, or they’ll call. We want 
to be quiet. And we live here because the 
house is our own. The late owner was my 
husband’s uncle.” 

I came down at this point and was pre- 
sented to the vicaress. She quite thawed, and 
we had a pleasant tea. But when we called 
on her she was as stiff and almost as disa- 
greeable as ever. The habits of a lifetime 
cannot be uprooted even by such a delight- 
ful experience as quarrelling and making it 
up again with Chloe. When she had gone 
that day Chloe began to cry. A woman can 
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never get into a royal rage without tears for 
a sequel. 

The awful truth about Chloe’s uncle must 
have leaked out somehow, for later on we had 
streams of callers. Some of them were rather 
nice. And the vicar’s wife was almost the 
only snob among them. But they were the 
sort of people who might have called on us 
anywhere, and they have really no place in 
the story of the Red House. 

Yolande wrote to us that she could let one 
of our cottages to a desirable tenant. We 
wrote back giving her full powers. 

At the end of the week Mary and her Jim 
came back to us and took up their dwelling 
in the “rooms beyond the kitchen.” Two 
days later Yolande led me to the cottage 
desecrated by the presence of Prosser. It was 
empty. The garden had been cleared of all 
the unseemly litter that during his occu- 
pancy had defiled it. A portion of the cot- 
tage garden had even been dug and cleared 
of weeds. ‘The cottage next door to Prosser’s 
presented a spotless door-step, and its shining 
windows blinked at us over snowy muslin 
short blinds. 

“How did you manage it?” I asked, in 
rapturous admiration. 

“ How do you get a rat out of its hole?” 

“Put in a ferret.” 

“Wise man! And what does the rat do 
when it sees the ferret ?” 

“ Bolts!” 

“So did Prosser. He knew he was a rat, 
and fair game for the ferret by virtue of 
more than one shady act. So when I put in 
the ferret he bolted.” 

“But your ferret?” 

“T let the next-door cottage to the ferret 
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for seven and sixpence a week. Rents are 
high here. There are very few cottages.” 

“That’s about £18 a year. Yolande, you’re 
a goddess! And who is your ferret?” 

“His name is Bates. He is a perfectly re- 
spectable ferret. I gave him a hint to give 
Prosser a hint, and Prosser took it.” 

“Let’s go and tell Chloe.” 

“T’ve told her. And she wants to work. 
Let’s go into Prosser’s house and look over 
it. I’m afraid it will want doing up. Mrs. 
Bates has given it what she calls a rough 
cleaning down already. Mrs. Bates is a wo- 
man after my own heart.” 

We went over the cottage and decided that 
it must be repapered throughout. 

“Mrs. Bates can do that. She’s a universal 
genius.” — 

“Yet you approve—” 

“Yes, in that walk of life.” 

I was musing. Chloe and I had often 
thought that we should like to do a little 
paper-hanging, but I decided not to tell Yo- 
lande this. 

“When it’s cleaned and papered,” she said, 
with kindling enthusiasm, “ I’ll let that too.” 

“You shall,” I said, and then hastening 
away from the subject of paper-hanging, lest 
she should insist on my giving the order for 
it to Mrs. Bates that very moment, I said: 

“ By-the-way, you haven’t told me 
wherein consists the ferretiness 
ferret, Bates.” 

“Oh, haven’t I?” she said, carelessly. 
“You see, my ferret’s a policeman.” 

This, like Yolande’s last-solved problem, 
was simplicity itself. And yet we had never 
thought of it! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Garments for Small Children 
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‘ | ‘HREE smart designs for spring coats 


for children are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. These may be 
copied easily by the home dressmaker. 

For boys under six years, what style of 
in-door dress is prettier than the kilt made 
Highland fashion, and a blouse in place of 
the regulation coat and waistcoat? Moreover, 
the kilt is a much more healthy dress than 
trousers, as it gives perfect freedom to the 
young limbs, while providing a sufficient 
amount of warmth for the most vital parts 
of the body. In spite of this, and the sturdy, 





LITTLE BOY’S OVERCOAT. 
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attractive appearance of this style of dress, 
one constantly sees little fellows bunched 
up with voluminous knickerbockers that have 
the effect of running away with them, and 
which are certainly very 
much less becoming 
than a skirt of any kind. 
The chief thing in put- 
ting a child into a 
Highland dress is to 
have a kilt and not a 
side-pleated skirt, which 
latter, more often than 
not, sticks out on all 
sides with quite a bal- 
let-skirt. effect. 

To make a_ proper 
Highland kilt is so 
simple that I will give the exact directions. 

First, the length of skirt must be no longer 
or shorter than to just cover the tips of the 
knees, the waist edge being at the height 
of the waist edge of trousers, and finished 
in the same way if suspenders are to be 
worn; otherwise this skirt should be sewed 
to a lining bodice. The size round the child’s 
hips must be measured, and the strip of cloth 
to be kilted must be five times that measure- 
ment in length, and a turning of about one. 
and a half inches should be allowed for the 
lower edge. This latter must not be hemmed 
with a turning, but with the raw edge, so as 
to keep it as flat as possible. There is a plain 
piece of cloth (or wide 
box-pleat) usually seen 
in the centre of the 
front, and this overlaps 
a similar piece the same 
size, left at the other 
end of the kilting. The 
pleats are all folded towards the back, where 
the two middle ones meet edge to edge. 

The plain fronts are a trifle wider at the 
lower edge than at the top, which is effected 
by folding in a little more at the top; the 
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LESSONS IN HOME SEWING 


pleats must all be five fold, as shown in the 
small illustration, Fig. IL, in which it will 
be seen that each under-fold underlies two 
pleats. Every one should be laid straight and 
regularly to make the required size for the 
hip measurement. 

A piece of lining about three and a half 
inches wide should be fitted to the exact shape 
of the figure from the waist to that depth 
below, if the child is big enough to have any 
shape. The lower edge of the lining should 
be secured to the backs of the pleats, and 
then these should be folded over slightly 
round the sides and back to fit the top 
edge of the lining. This lining is hemmed 
at the top to the kilt just below the belt. 
The kilt must never be turned in at the top; 
although it may be bound or Set into a 
narrow band of the cloth, also raw edged; 
this is necessary if the kilt is to be worn with 
suspenders, as the button-holes must be made 
in the band. 

An all-round side-pleated skirt may be 
made much more satisfactorily this way than 
as an ordinary pleating, and the great advan- 
tage is that the boy looks straight, and re- 
quires nothing but small flannel or muslin 
drawers underneath (according to the 
season), the kilt itself being amply warm 
when warmth is required. 
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PATTERN FOR BOY’S OVERCOAT. 





PIQUE COAT FOR A GIRL. 


The overcoat seen in Fig. I. offers no dif- 
ficulties in the way of home making except 
perhaps in putting in the pockets. It is better 
for the amateur either to omit the breast 
pocket, or only to simulate one by stitching 
on a flap; the pocket there is rather superflu- 
ous, but the effect is smart. In putting the 
lower pockets in, the only things to be care- 
ful about are to place a piece of canvas be- 
hind the opening, and to be sure the latter 
is smaller in width than the flap. Fig. ITI. 
illustrates respectively the piece of canvas 
and two pieces of lining (or cloth, in the 
case of an unlined coat) for the pocket. The 
easiest way is to place the canvas and one 
piece of pocket in position, the last named 
on the outside of coat. Then to cut the 
opening and stitch the edges together with as 
little turning as possible—in fact, almost no- 
thing—at each end; then to turn the lining 
through the opening to the inside. Button- 
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hole neatly both ends of the opening to pre- 
vent their fraying or splitting, and press it 
with a hot iron; this done, lay the back piece 
of the pocket over the other one, and stitch 
or bind the outer edges together, including 
the canvas where it occurs. The flap should 
be made quite neatly finished, and then be 
stitched to the coat a little above the opening; 
it is usually stitched twice, either once from 
the under side of flap, which is then turned 
over and stitched at a quarter-inch lower down 
from the outside, or both stitchings may be 
from the outside, the one almost on the edge, 
and the other below. 

There are only seams at each side of the 
coat, which may be left open at the lower 
corners for two or three inches, and finished 
off in tail effect. The lining is stitched 
up separately and hemmed inside the coat, 
a facing of fine 
canvas being laid 
down each double- 
breasted part as in- 
terlining, if the 
cloth is not too 
thick to require it. 
The turn-over col- 
lar forming the top 
cape is secured to 
the neck edge of 
the coat, but the 
two lower capes 
are separate and 
hooked under the 
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collar. These need not be distinct and 
separate; if preferred less thick, the lower 
part need only be a border, and the upper one 
large enough to overlap that border sufficiently 
to make the edge set up from it. In such a 
ease the one piece of silk lining to the full 
size makes all neat at the back. The little 
coat sleeves are stitched above the wrist edge 
at the height of a cuff like a man’s sleeve, and 
this must be done before the outer seam of 
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the cloth is stitched. Two small buttons 
are sewed on the outside, as illustrated. 
Diagram No. I. shows the flat pattern for 
this little coat, which calls for one and a half 
yards of fifty-four-inch-wide cloth. If a fine 
box-cloth is used, finish with all the edgeg 
raw and stitched. Fig. IV. illustrates a pretty 
new coat for a little girl. It has a box-pleat 
from each shoulder, back and front. The 
back has a slightly shaped seam in the middle, 
which fits very becomingly 
into the waist a little, and 
makes a pretty spring below 
over the skirt. The front 
is sacque shape and double- 
breasted from one box-pleat 
“to the other, the outside edge 
sitting just under the front 
fold of the pleat when it is 
fastened. The lower edge 
may be scalloped, plain or 
tabbed, as preferred, and the 
neck is finished with a small 
rolled collar. The sleeves 
are loose- fitting, pouched 
over the wristband, and only 
sufficiently large at the top 
to require a little easing to 
the armhole. 

This coat looks equally 
pretty in fine cloth,. linen, 
or silk, and the buttons may 
be either of oxidized silver 
or of fine pearl. Diagram IT. 
illustrates the flat pattern, 
which requires four yards of 
twenty-two-inch material. 

Fig. V. illustrates a 
tunic for a small boy, 
the latest style being 
of corduroy or velvet, 
principally white, 
trimmed with bands of 
bright navy or pale 
blue plain velvet. 
Quite a number of 


these have the back part of the collars: 


of the corduroy, the bands of colored velvet 
terminating/in the shoulder seam; but al- 
though new, this is not as pretty as continu- 
ing the bands all around the outer edge of 
the ¢ollar, as with an ordinary sailor blouse. 
The belt may be a made one of the velvet 
over a stiff foundation, or a leather one may 
be worn; in the latter case, if the trimming 
is navy blue, the belt should match or be of 
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white. With light shades it is almost always 
better to have a white belt, as leather and 
velvet are difficult to match. The shield may 
be of the white corduroy embroidered with 
the color used for the bands. The shield is 
secured under one side of the collar, and made 
to button under the other, but if the tunic is 
of a color the shield should be white—either 
silk, cloth, or flannel. ‘It is advisable, for a 
spring out-door coat, to make the shield as 
warm as the other parts of 
the garment, and also to 
make it a part of it, and not 
put it on separately. 
Diagram III. illustrates 
the flat pattern with the 
front portion of the collar 
cut with that of coat, and 
the back part joined along 
the shoulder. It will be 
easily seen that the collar 
facing may be cut all in one 
piece if desired. The collar 
should be interlined with 
fine canvas to. slightly 
stiffen it, and a strip of 
canvas should also be carried 
through the front edges to 
the bottom. The little 
_breast pocket, trimmed with 
a velvet band across the top, 
is stitched on from the right 
side before the lining is put 
in, and it is advisable to 
put a piece of canvas at the 
inside of the coat to support 
the stitching and weight of 
the pocket. The plain coat 
sleeves have wide bands of 
velvet laid on to the wrists 
to form cuffs, either slip- 
stitched or stitched as the 
other trimming bands are 
done. Small straps of the 
material of the coat must be 
made and secured on each 
side seam, wide enough to allow the belt which 
they are to keep in place to pass under them. 
Two and a half yards of twenty-two-inch 
corduroy will cut this tunic for a child of 
three to four years of age. A half-yard to 
five-eighths of plain velvet cut on the. bias 
will be required for the bands. The collar 
may perfectly well be cut in a separate piece, 
complete, and seamed to the coat. Such a 
method is really quite as satisfactory. 
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Drawn by F. Y. Cory. 


TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
VI.—MEMORY FAILS HER IN THE MIDDLE OF HER “ FIRST PIECE.” 
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7 ANCY French papers recently 
imported have delicate net- 
work tracery of white or 
cream which exactly imitates 
the Brussels net that forms 
the basis of lace curtains. 
They are shown on azure grounds, and 
pink, dull yellows, and old-rose, with large 
floral designs repeating those seen in the 
curtains. These papers are far daintier 
in themselves than they would seem from a 
written description, and are just the thing 
for the choicer bed-rooms, or for the draw- 
ing-room in which much maple or Chippen- 
dale furniture is used. 

For the merely pretty bed-room nothirg 
is more novel than the printed tickings, got 
up in fancy stripes. In weave and in design 
they are really more suggestive of chintz than 
of any of the ordinary tickings. They come 
chiefly in stripes, the floral designs alterna- 
ting with plain ribbed effects similar to the 
dimity and zephyr dress goods. Quaint, small 
flowers mark the patterns. They are es- 
pecially suitable for semi-Colonial effects, and 
are best employed when used from wain- 
scoting up to a low-hung moulding with drop- 
ceiling above. Again, they may be used in 
combination with plain-toned buckram, or 
with crépe fibre elsewhere described. Papers 
exactly imitating these printed tickings come 
at half the price; but these may be matched 
in sateen draperies, so that the entire room 
may be done in chintz effects even to the 
window and other hangings. 

Everywhere is seen the tendency to repeat 
in wall-papers the effects of cloth weaves. 
There are dull heavy-weight cartridge-papers, 
buffed and polished until they have the sheen 
of sateen; others crinkled and ribbed like 
Bedford cord; others with a print represent- 
ing the threads of organdie similar to the ef- 
fects seen in the organdie and cambric 
writing-paper that for a year or two has been 
fashionable. Damassé and satin stripes also 
find much favor, and, next to the damassé it- 
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self, are the richest substitute for the walls of 
the formal rooms in the modest dwelling. 

Foreign papers imported for spring and) 
summer are distinctly classified. Those from 
England have principally tapestry designs in 
rich dark colors, but not a mingling of many 
tones. They are generally heraldic in de- 
sign, blues, olives, tans, and greens mingling, 
while in the few tapestry papers sent over 
from France mingle all the colors of the 
Oriental rugs. The English tapestry papers 
are particularly charming for the walls of 
dignified libraries and formal drawing-rooms 
or reception halls, where mahogany, Flemish 
oak, or rich dark walnut furniture is to be 
used. The lighter French papers have large 
floral designs, of bright, even scarlet, loose- 
petalled poppies or roses, and other nonde- 
script blooms that grow in the fancy of clever 
colorists, but which have a cheerfulness about 
them that makes them admissible. One of the 
dark French designs consists of a ground of 
dull-toned, blending stripes of brown, red, 
dark blue, and reddish purple, subtly merging 
one into the other, on which a large fleur-de- 
lis in rich red-brown occurs at intervals of 
two or three feet. On the wall the paper has 
all the elegance of stamped leather. 

But if the wall-papers imitate, they by no 
means have displaced the woven wall-fabrics, 
which are universally employed by house- 
owners wherever the purse will allow. New 
fabrics are being devised daily to meet the 
requirements of those who weary of the ever- 
rich burlaps. Buckrams, light as paper, but 
which are undeniably hard in appearance, 
are combined with frieze of French flowered 
paper; or, in special instances, with the 
printed tickings. Denims have their ad- 
mirers who advocate them on every occasion; 
yet of all the cotton wall-hangings, denim is 
least valuable, because of its tendency to show 
its “ cottony ” quality after a few months. 

Among the heavier new cloths for the walls 
is Russian tapestry, which is woven in fifty 
and seventy-six inch widths, and at present 
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appears in some six or eight strong art shades. 
As its name would imply, the surface is 
ribbed somewhat, and slightly burnished so 
that a dull effect of silk is seen as one looks 
along its length. It is put on in various ways, 
both with and without the use of paste, ar- 
ranged in vertical breadths, but as often a 
breadth is carried around the wall horizontally 
in the manner of a frieze or dado. As an 
illustration of its use, a room recently decora- 
ted may be described. The floor, of patterned 
hard wood, was largely covered with a red- 
Wish terra-cotta Wilton-made rug. The wood- 
Work was of rich dark cedar. Between the 
wainscoting and the wide chair-rail was a 
dado of moss-green tapestry cloth put on with- 
out seaming, horizontally. Above the rail a 
wide stretch of tapestry cloth of a lighter and 
yellower green was placed, reaching quite to 
the picture-moulding. Above the latter and 
reaching to the very pale yellow ceiling, also 
treated in cloth, a ceiling canvas being used, 
was a dado of very pale green tapestry, sten- 
cilled in reddish brown and yellow. 

Burlaps does not lend itself so readily to 
a treatment as artistic because of its limited 
width. In the case of a dining-room, however, 
a plate-rail may be made to come where the 
burlaps joins and so serve a double purpose. 

Cloths used for wall coverings may be put 
on in the form of panels, and in this way 
offer an opportunity for variety that is not 
possible to obtain with papers, however hand- 
some, though the raw-silk or fibre paper, also 
a novel product, is a stout and serviceable 
covering that may be utilized almost as freely. 
It is four times heavier than the ordinary 
cartridge-paper, and is particularly handsome 
in rich dark red, moss green, and tan. As in 
the case of tapestry cloth and of burlaps, the 
“raw silk” paper may be put on in panels 
outlined with gimp, or with self folds, se- 
cured at intervals with flat-headed nails. 

Ceiling canvas in cotton or silk is also ob- 
tainable in soft light tones, and generally 
is employed by good decorators in combina- 
tion with burlaps, tapestry wall-cloths, the 
cotton being combined with the two just- 
named fabrics, and the silk with damassé 
or other silk wall covering. 

Next in importance to the treatment of the 
walls—and yet it is a question as to which 
leads—the paint and wood-work must be con- 
sidered. Constantly the question arises: 
Shall we have white or tinted wood-work, or 
shall it be natural wood simply oiled? 
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Here again the individual must judge. 
Either method is in good taste, provided that 
style is decided upon which harmonizes with 
the paper or wall-treatment. Tinted wood- 
work is often highly artistic if care be taken 
to avoid crude tones. Where printed tickings, 
Colonial papers, or equivalent designs are to 
form the conspicuous decoration of rooms, the 
general plan would better be followed of 
adopting a dull-finished cream or silver-gray 
paint. The latter frequently is designated 
as white, which it appears to be to the unpro- 
fessional eye. Pale greens and a cream white 
flushed with pink or deepened into buff are 
Also good for Colonial rooms. Pure ivory- 
white paint is ornate in rooms where the walls 
are done in solid red or green, and in certain 
blue rooms. In Dutch rooms in which browns 
and yellows are blended, the paints to choose 
are a dull-finished yellow ochre, or pale buff. 
Where natural wood-work may be retained, 
the soft shades of cedar, oiled pine, and of 
the redder Flemish oak, are to be commended. 

For the blue Delft room pure white paint 
should be avoided. It is too hard, unless con- 
fined to the bath-room, where the glazed walls 
formed by tiles or paper are all in keeping. 
Cream paint, and dull, slate blue are the best 
tones to combine with plain blue papers 
or fabrics, or with damassé or tapestry ef- 
fects. Old-blue tapestry cloth, duller, lighter 
blue paint, and dado and frieze stencilled in 
cream or pale dull buff, will produce a charm- 
ing effect in library or hall, especially if 
decorative brass-ware be introduced in door 
handles, hinges, and locks, in window fasten- 
ings, and in brackets or gas-jets that are 
features of side walls. 

The question of floor treatment is espe- 
cially an important one. Fortunately, the 
newer houses nearly all are built with main 
floor done in hard wood, which is designed 
to obviate the necessity for carpets, and to 
encourage the use of more hygienic rugs. 
From two to four inches is the width usually 
chosen for the pine or oak planks that form 
the plainer hard-wood floors. Whether they 
be oiled, or stained and waxed, or merely 
shellac-coated is a matter which the house- 
keeper herself must decide. Generally speak- 
ing, the wax finish will be most permanently 
satisfactory, whether the floor be stained or 
left with natural color. White painted floors 
are only in taste in the bath-room, or in the 
occasional or peculiar decoration of the blue 
and white dining-room. 
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The question of the rugs is one that must 
be decided according to purse and individual 
taste. A question constantly arises among in- 
experienced housekeepers as to the value of 
American-made rugs, their durability and 
coloring, their applicability to carpeted or to 
hard-wood floors, and the number that should 
be used in an ordinary dwelling-room. Gen- 
erally speaking, the housekeeper should plan 
to have one large centre rug, and from three 
to five smaller ones, of different varieties, to 
be placed not too regularly about the room, 
and occasionally over the large rug near a 
table or chair. Among the least costly rugs 
for homes of the ordinarily well provided are 
the domestic Smyrnas, double- faced and 
woven principally with geometrical designs, 
in colors that closely imitate those seen in 
the foreign rugs, and English Shirvan rugs, 
single-faced and searcely to be distinguished 
from the Kis Khelim rugs save that their de- 
signs. are more suggestive of ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere than are those made in Eastern 
countries. For summer, the East-Indian Agra 
rugs are among the very best, being exceed- 
ingly inexpensive, and of a soft heavy texture 
that clings well to the floor, and yet serves ex- 
cellently as couch covers or as portiéres. Cot- 
ton jute rugs, of Eastern designs, are also 
most desirable for summer use, especially in 
bed-rooms, where matting (the lonely grass, 
or the Japanese product) is used. 

A point that should be borne in mind in the 
laying of large rugs in hall or room, the floor 
of which is kept highly polished, is that they 
be held with the ornamental brass socket 
fitted into the floor, and the rug secured to it 
by a brass-topped peg: This prevents the 
curling up of corners and the constant shift- 
ing of the rug which otherwise is inevitable. 
Art shops for the manufacture of unique 
furniture are increasing in numbers, the pro- 
prietors of which are striving to imitate the 
Morris shops of handicraft in England; but 
which designs have been appropriated quickly 
by the ordinary furniture dealers, so that in 
even the smaller towns, the straightish, oil- 
finished woods in natural colors are to be 
found. Sideboards, dining tables and chairs, 
and library furniture of this picturesque 
character are to be advised wherever the 
housekeeper has sufficient personality to se- 
lect what she needs. 

One or two rules may be given that may 
be of service to the inexperienced. Do not 
mix too many woods in any room, nor choose 
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light French curved maples to accompany 
heavy pieces of oak. Cherry furniture is 
distinctive. It should be bought prudently, 
and though there are circumstances in which 
it may be placed near mahogany or rosewood 
or even a reddish walnut or cedar, without 
offence, it is very difficult to obviate a clash- 
ing between cherry and ordinary woods. Nor 
are “art” tones to be advised in the wood of 
even summer furniture, save for the lawn or 
veranda. There are reed settles that are 
especially valuable in the summer furnish- 
ings of a cottage, and that in the solidity 
with which they are made, and their color- 
ings, are also desirable for ordinary library 
use. 

The furnishing of the windows is often a 
task of troublesome character, especially to 
the housekeeper who cannot have the advan- 
tages of city shopping. In the season’s 
showing of curtain fabrics, nothing presents 
more attraction for use in summer homes or 
cottages than the white or white and cream 
madras, a thin scrimlike material having a 
closely strewed pattern over it that is done in 
fluffy surface, much like the snowflake ma- 
terials. It may be had in cotton at a “ mere 
song,” and by the yard, a boon to housekeep- 
ers, since curtains may be made of any de- 
sired or necessary length. They are best 
shirred over the window poles, whether these 
be of wood or brass. Two sets of curtains at 
each window are now almost obligatory, if 
fashion is to be followed. The set next the 
window may consist of two narrow panels 
of net, lace patterned or ruffled; or of full cur- 
tains lapped the full width across the pole 
and looped back about five inches below the 
middle of the window on each side. The full 
inside curtains may be hung straight or 
looped at line of the sill. There are endless 
varieties of soft-shaded Indian and Oriental 
weaves of curtain gauze which also are de- 
signed for summer curtains, and which may 
be used advantageously in connection with 
the cream or two-toned madras. 

For the consolation of those who already 
are provided with curtains of tambour mus- 
lin, of hemstitched batiste, of nets or of point 
d’esprit, it may be added that all these are 
staple favorites, and are seen with knife- 
pleated ruffles and gathered ones trimmed 
with lace of various grades. The ruffle not 
infrequently is connected with the body of 
the curtain by means of inch-wide lace inser- 
tion. 
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HE latest importations of fine laces and silk 

and lace passementeries for spring and sum- 

mer wear show that the rose is the fashion- 
able flower in all new designs. It appears in silk 
appliqué mingled with lace, in pure lace, or in 
silk embroideries, either solid or upon mousseline 
de soie. All lace and silk trimmings are made in 
a wave or scalloped pattern, and a pretty novelty 
consists of a deep lace scallop of flowers, the lower 
scallop formed of red silk roses with centres 
made of Irish crochet rings and bunches of flowers 
in contrasting colors embroidered upon each petal. 

Another handsome trimming shows lace pieces 
in diamond shape, connected by bunches of cher- 
ries in heavy silk embroidery. Indeed, lace and 
embroidered trimmings in detachable pieces bid 
fair to continue extremely popular for a year or 
more to come, and all the favorite garnitures 
show Irish point-lace or its imitations, or den- 
telle chemique, in their make-up. 

A very charming and effective novelty is the 
combination of different sorts of lace in a single 
point or scallop, very often traversed by a spray 
of flowers in colored silk embroidery, while another 
pretty novelty consists of a wave of mousseline 
de soie embroidered with silks or beads and bor- 
dered with deep scallops of lace in floral designs 
sown with pearls or spangles. 

Rich combinations of lace with floral 
pieces of taffeta or mousseline de soie, 
both embroidered with jet, are very fash- 
ionable. Many of these appear in wheel 
effects, which promise to become very 
popular for summer wear, and are seen 
in white embroideries for wash dresses. 
































TRIMMINGS FOR THE SEASON’S GOWNS 


Chantilly galloon is one of the prettiest trimmings recently 
sent from Paris, Silk-embroidered roses twine across a trellis, 
the combination forming a trellis point, held with Bagoadi 
rings, and a scallop of roses opposite each point. The centre- 
pieces are formed of mousseline de soie, with a delicate vine 
running through them and giving an airy effect to the whole 
trimming. Jardiniéres and other lace and silk floral pieces often 
show, in the line of extreme novelties, little chiffon roses in 
blending or contrasting colors. These trimming pieces are only 
made for evening wear, and carry out the general tendency of 
the spring season to light effects and dainty, mingled colors. 

Many of the laces, while bought by the yard, are made of 
separate and distinct ornaments, which may be detached from 
one another and used as individual motives in the decoration 
of a costume. This allows unlimited variety of taste and de- 
sign. Yokes and elaborate trimming effects are produced by 
the way these patterns of lace or other trimming are joined and 
appliquéd to the material of the gown. 

The laces come in all shades, from clear white to a deep écru 
shade, and black and white laces are frequently combined. 
Many spangles are still used on lace and on the silk or canvas 
of the gown itself. The spangled lace patterns are perhaps as 
much seen as any other effects, and they are very rich and strik- 
ing. Embroidery in crewels and tinsel on cloth or silk bands 
is used, mostly on cloth or veiling gowns. Silk is combined 
largely with the crewels for the high-lights of the embroidery, 
the glisten of the embroidery silk being much more brilliant 
than any coloring effects which may be produced with wools. 

On the linen and pongee gowns for morning wear Persian 
embroideries are very much favored, and also an embroidery 
which gives the effect of jewels. This is done in brilliant- 
colored silks, the “jewels” being heavily stuffed polka dots of 
bright-colored embroidery outlined with a fine line of black. 

Comparatively little extra trimming is used on the shirt- 
waists and bodices of lawn and linen. Where there is any 
elaboration it is embroidery or drawn-work in the material 
itself. This is, of course, an extravagant fad, but it is one 
which adds tremendously to the smart effect of the waist. 
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one whose life experience has been deep and trying, yet has kept her 

sunny-tempered and sympathetic, “that if I were a young man con- 
templating matrimony I would try and choose a girl who has not only read, 
but absorbed, her Ruskin. At least I should like to feel, if I were he, that 
the inspiring counsel of Sesame and Lilies has taken deep hold of her. 
Perhaps I have stated the proposition wrongly; it may not be the young 
man so much who needs to know that this is so, as that the young woman 
herself represents the beautiful teachings of a writer who has spoken to 
young men and young women as have few other writers.” Get your copy of 
Sesame and Lilies, girls, and read it again if you have read it hastily, and 
let its suggestions to you concerning your gifts and responsibilities speak 
directly to your souls, and urge your brothers to read The Mystery of Life 
and its Arts. 

The modish young woman of the day whose allowance permits it orders 
gold pins modelled after the common every-day pin of everybody’s tray by 
the dozen, and uses these bits of expensive wire to pin down all sorts of 
fluttering furbelows. 

The next time you want to experiment for a company dessert try a cold 
pineapple pudding, which can be made from either the fresh or the canned 
fruit. If the latter, buy the variety that comes sliced in full size; or if a 
fresh pine is used, slice it in that way. Put one of these large slices at 
each side of a melon mould holding a quart, and cut or chop enough of the 
rest of the fruit into small pieces to fill a large cup half full. Fill another 
large cup three-quarters full with the juice, and put on the fire with the 
yolks of four eggs beaten, and stir until it begins to thicken. Beat till 
smooth, then add the half-cup of cut pineapple and put aside to cool. Whip 
half a pint of cream until thick, and mix with the cooled egg-whip. Fill 
the mould, cover closely, and pack im ice three hours. 

It was a little thing, but the other day a young girl was noticed following 
her callers, two young lads, into the hall as they took their leave. She even 
accompanied them to the stoop, this undoubtedly because she did not quite 
know how to say good-by and dismiss them in the parlor. There was 
nothing formal in the call, which was merely a drop-in of some school-boys, 
but it would have been a good time for that young girl to practise the little 
dignified conservatism of the hostess, particularly when she is a young 
woman receiving her men friends, that presently she will very much need. 
A girl may be all that is charming and companionable and cordial and hos- 
pitable, and yet preserve the ceremonious forms that are the necessities of 
social intercourse. 

At a pink luncheon given recently the centre-piece was a mound of 
maidenhair ferns, around which were pink candles unshaded and set in 
slender Corinthian candlesticks of cream-white china. The ice-cups were 
the prettiest of little garden hats cleverly fashioned by the young hostess 


a | BELIFVE,” said a woman the other day, a woman of fine culture, and 
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out of pink crépe paper, and at the four corners of the table inside the 
row of covers were low glass dishes filled with pink carnations. These 
with pink bonbons and pink ribbons tying the little bundles of soup-sticks 
contributed enough of the color to designate the function. 

A girl’s idea of neatness is sometimes like the ostrich’s idea of con- 
cealment—he will hide his head in the sand and rest in the comfort that he 
has eluded observation. Often girls who wash their hair persistently give 
never a thought to the care of the brushes and combs. A specialist says 
that hair-brushes should be washed once a week at least, and if used on hair 
in which there is much dandruff, twice a week is not too often. It is the 
simplest of operations with running water, a convenience of almost every 
home nowadays. Have the cleansing-water not warm, barely tepid, and add 
to a quart of water of this temperature a scant table-spoonful of cloudy 
ammonia. This is better than the clear ammonia. Take care that the backs 
of the brushes are not immersed, are not even wet, if possible, and after 
two or three dippings rinse the bristles by applying the hand-shower or 
turning on the cold-water faucet. Water thus forced rinses most thorough- 
ly. Stand the brushes on edge in the air to dry. The dressing-combs need 
quite as much attention, the services of a comb-cleaner being needed to 
keep them free from the accumulating dust. While we are at the toilette- 
stand glance at the soap-dish. Are you careful to rinse the soap-cake every 
time it is used before it is returned to the soap-dish? Untidy soap-dishes 
and cakes of soap with crusted suds upon them can be found in many 
otherwise neat homes. Powdered soap in a shaker is both sanitary and 
economical for general use. Have, too, a little powdered pumice-stone in 
a common salt-shaker to dust on the fingers when ink or other stains need 
to be removed. 

A correspondent asks how to serve unhulled strawberries. This is in what 
is called the French method, and they are prettiest served in flat glass 1 
dishes. Very large strawberries should be selected and looked over, to be 
slightly and carefully washed if at all gritty. Make a little mound of 
powdered sugar in the centre of the small plate and arrange the straw- 
berries around it, with points down. The dish is a pretty one, the green 
hulls wreathing the white sugar and contrasting effectively with the deep 
red of the berries. 

In putting away winter clothing there is much to be considered besides 
protection from moths. Girls may well understand how to care for their 
wardrobes, and appreciate that in this care is represented direct money 
saving. Skirts of winter dresses should be taken to the open window and 
thoroughly and carefully brushed. If it is intended to replace the binding 
another autumn, rip off the frayed edge now and brush out all loose dust 
between the outside and lining. Sponge off spots if there are any, remove ¢$ 
crumpled bows or worn ornaments that will be replaced, pulling the stitches 
out carefully and brushing the place where they have been. In bodices be 44 
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careful that soiled shields and neck or wrist ruchings are ripped out and / 





4 discarded, and the inside and outside of the garment thoroughly brushed. 
Mussy lace or made-up bows, or any trimming no longer fresh, should be 
taken off, and if of a nature to bear washing or cleaning, such renovation 
should be done at once, that the proper trimming may be put away with the 
proper waist. Sponge the seams of the bodice on the inside lightly. with \ 
ammonia and water, particularly under the arms and down the inner sleeve 
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seams. A clean slender paint-brush kept for this purpose is useful. Fea- 
thers should be taken from hats and packed, after being shaken out, in boxes 
holding nothing else. It must not be forgotten that.moths take very kindly 

to plumes, wings, or made feather trimmings of all sorts. Ribbons that are ie 
hopelessly faded may be thrown away without compunction. So with rum- 

pled chiffon and tulle rosettes. Steel, jet, or rhinestone ornaments that are 
in good condition may be carefully preserved. Often a large bow of black 
ribbon or velvet made and wired by an expert is in perfect condition at the 
end of a season’s wear. This is worth taking care of in a special box, as it 
may go back on some other hat quite unaltered, giving a professional touch 
to an otherwise home-trimmed affair. If the bow is dusty, it may be rubbed 
with a piece of velveteen and its freshness restored. Furs, of course, need 
separate care. Cloaks and jackets should be looked after like the dresses, 
and put away with as little folding as possible. 

Instead of the perennial Welsh rarebit of the chafing-dish supper try some 
hot cheese sandwiches. Have ready twelve thin slices of bread cut oblong, 
which spread with paste made of half a cup of fresh cheese mashed smooth 
with cream and seasoned with an eighth of a teaspoonful each of salt and 
paprica. Press the slices together in pairs and sauté on both sides in the 
blazer, in which a table-spoonful of butter has been melted. Serve these very 
hot. They are eaten with a fork, and with olives and celery and a glass of 
ginger ale make a very satisfying nibble. 

A nautical bazar is suggestive for a summer entertainment at a sea-side 
place. Each booth was designed like a boat and represented a different 
country, the attendants being dressed like the sailors and fishwives of the 
country represented. Tiny flags of the corresponding country decorated 
the mock vessels, after the method known to sailor-men as “ dressing ship.” 
A company of children in sailor dress gave nautical songs and tableaux. 
Ihe scheme admits of easy adaptation or elaboration. 

A country-house bed-room looks very English when fitted with cretonne 
draperies. The short straight curtains of cretonne at the windows are at- 
tached by rings to slender poles so that they will slip easily back and forth; 
the spreads for the twin bedsteads, which are also a part of the English 
4 effect, are of the same cretonne, covering the pillows, and drooping over the 
sides almost to the floor. The couch and the window-seat have similar 
covers, and a little table is of plain wood neatly covered with cretonne. 
Even the frame of the cheval-glass is so covered. The particular room 
seen which suggests the description is occupied by two sisters, and is a won- 
derfully attractive apartment. Over the coil of steam-pipes, that are useless 
and unsightly in summer, has been fitted a long low cretonne-covered seat. 

A fern luncheon is one of the prettiest manifestations of special functions 
for the summer, and one, too, since ferns abound everywhere, that is easiest 
arranged. Ferns should decorate the halls, the parlors, and the piazzas, 
and the table should show them in generous profusion. They may be ar- 
ranged as a centre-piece in any way that fancy dictates, and if shades are 
used for candles, they should be white and fern-trimmed. The name-cards, 
too, should be decorated with ferns. The ice course may simulate growing 


ferns. Get at the florist’s tiny unused pots of the sort in which cuttings are 
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; slipped. Wash them thoroughly, and fill with vanilla ice-cream, sprinkling 
a little grated chocolate on the top. As these are sent to the table stick a 
fern branch in each and stand on azplate with ferns laid about. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


HE value of nature study as an occupation to the growing child can 

hardly be overestimated. It will be found that almost any child will 

respond to an attempt to awaken this interest in him, and his eager 
pleasure as he studies the habits of animals or investigates the formation 
and development of leaves and flowers is great encouragement to con- 
tinue in the good work. Even the city boy or girl can have opportunities 
for this delightful and fascinating study. Put less money into theatre 
tickets in order to invest more in appliances for’ the furtherance of this 
pursuit. A lad of fifteen has for three years taken the greatest comfort 
and secured most useful knowledge in an aquarium which he has built up 
little by little himself. He has been working through all these months to 
establish the proper equilibrium between the animal life and growth in his 
little pond and the supply of material to produce it, and no sportsman 
following his quarry was ever more eager than this same lad pursuing his 
ambition. Success is now his, and there are no more tragedies in the 
home of his water pets. His observation of the habits of these pets has 
made him an expert in their treatment. The other day a polywog remained 
on the surface of the water, seemingly unable to go down. The boy push- 
ed him down several times, but he at once rose again. He finally decided 
that he had swallowed too much air, and had become wind-inflated. Hold- 
ing him gently between his fingers, he began at the tail and exerted a 
slow but firm pressure on the little creature the length of his body, having 
the satisfaction to see in a moment a bubble of air break upon the sur- 
face of the water, and the next instant the polywog, his proper specific 
gravity restored, darted away into the deep and shady recesses of the 
aquarium. Let the children have some variety of this study brought into 
their daily lives. Its wisdom and benefit will be quickly appreciable. 

A young matron whose housekeeping began abroad serves her guests 
occasionally with a delicious sweet whose compounding she learned in 
Rome. Ordinary dried figs are soaked overnight in claret, allowing a pint 
of the latter in which to put about three-quarters of a pound of the former. 
They are then put on the fire, still in the claret, and cooked a long time, 
until the figs are tender and the liquor has cooked down rich. They are 
then served as a dessert sweet with whipped cream. As the cheap Cali- 
fornia variety of claret, costing only twenty-five cents a quart, may be 
used, the dish is not expensive and is most delicious. 

Cushions alone piled on a wicker sofa-settee do not always make it 
sufficiently comfortable for a really luxurious lounge. This condition may 
be secured, however, by a mattress-pad fitted to the settee in length and 
width, but which need not be more than three inches thick. It can be 
covered with chintz or cretonne or whatever is liked, and then with one 
or two down cushions a most comfortable article of furniture is evolved. 

The Oriental idea of relieving tired nerves or physical fatigue in treat- 
ment of the feet is worth remembering. To bathe the feet in water to 
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which various cooling and soothing lotions are added is to carry far the 
restoring process when tired. Foot treatment, according to experts in the 
matter, is not sufficiently appreciated or resorted to. Soft-soled shoes for 
| all household wear certainly are to be recommended, and if it were pos- 
sible, according to these same authorities, for busy men and women to 
change both shoes and stockings in the middle of the day, much comfort 
and positive benefit would follow. A salt foot-bath taken at night when 
' one feels too tired to sleep will prove suitably relaxing and put one in 
| trim for the real rest. Have the water pretty hot, add a handful of sea- 
salt, and keep the feet in till the water cools. Dry with a rough towel, 
and it will be found that the tone of the whole system is restored. 
A milk sherbet is something of a novelty in the list of cold tiiines. 
Add the juice of three lemons and of one orange to one and a half cupfuls 
~ Of sugar. Work together till the two seem half melted, then begin and 
ie pour in slowly four cupfuls of milk. If the milk is added too rapidly, the 
ge mixture may curdle. Freeze in three parts of ice mixed with one part of salt. 
1 What might have been a serious fire was traced recently to the gnawing 
by rats or mice of broken unlighted matches that had been tossed into 
waste-paper baskets and thus found their way to the rubbish-barrel and the 
| ash-house, which in city houses is kept under the entrance stoop. The 
gk blazing contents of the barrel ignited the barrel itself, and the flames 
St spread to the wooden doorway of the casing of the ash-house. Everything 
“> was burning fiercely, and five minutes more would have ignited the base- 
a ment door and through that the house undoubtedly, when a baker going early 
\ to his work passed the house and gave the alarm. Fire-inspectors say that 
a large proportion of untraced fires are undoubtedly caused in this way. 
It is not always rats or mice that set off the matches, but it is known 
that they often do, and the safety matches should be used. Im any case, 
however, the caution is useful to regard an unlighted match as a dangerous 
possibility, and to follow its career to absolute safety. It is easy to have 
a place where all discarded matches may accumulate, and these should 
be carried to the kitchen or furnace and burnt in the fire. 

Try, for a change, some hot day this summer, serving the luncheon salad 
in a mould of rice. Put a teacupful of rice that has been well washed 
into a. kettle of boiling salted water and cook fifteen or twenty minutes, 
or until the rice is perfectly tender. Then take from the fire, drain, and 
toss through it lightly with a silver fork a teaspoonful of salt and a half- 
teaspoonful of paprica. Mould in a ring mould which has been oiled with 
a few drops of olive oil, and use as a border, when thoroughly cold, for 
a salad of vegetables or fish and celery that has been prepared with a 
French dressing and kept chilled on the ice. 

A recipe for making currant jelly that is warranted never to fail is 
also very simple. Stem the currants and crush in the porcelain kettle. 


7 Heat through but do not boil the mass as it stands, and afterwards strain 








and measure the juice. Let a panful of granulated sugar heat through in 
the oven, and when the juice is ready measure juice and sugar pint for 
pint, but not mixing them, and keeping out the last half-pint of sugar. 
Return the juice alone to the kettle and boil five or ten minutes, or until 
clear. Skim and add the hot sugar, letting it boil up hard once. It is 
then ready to be removed to the glasses, and if the directions have been 
carefully followed, it will be stiff while it is being ladled from the kettle. 
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Covers of unbleached muslin slipped on over pillow-ticks, the real pillow- 
cases drawn on over them, will be found to be a genuine saving. They 
add, too, to the good appearance of the pillows, as the’ striped ticking does 
not show through. ‘These muslin covers should be slipped off frequently 

| and washed. 

For the gas-stove are shown this season some new double and triple ket- 

tles that are very attractively suggestive of economy in the use of gas. 
The double sort are two semicircles of enamelled ware with tin covers, 
each having a handle standing out in opposite directions. These fit over 
one burner, making it possible to cook two vegetables at one time. The 
triple kettles are on the same principle, and are divided into three sec- 
tions something like the triangles of a pie, each fitted with its handle, and 
increasing the cooking service to the threefold degree. They are not ex- 
pensive, and must speedily save their price in the lessened consumption 
of gas. 

A delicious and extremely pretty dessert that is appropriate for a violet 
tea or luncheon is violet mousse. The base is half a box of gelatine soaked 
for half an hour in a cupful of cold water. When ready flavor the gela- 
tine with two teaspoonfuls of extract of violet and one of vanilla, coloring 
it with a little vegetable violet coloring that is quite harmless. Have 
ready a quart of cream whipped stiff to which a cupful of powdered sugar 
has been added, and mix the gelatine with the cream. Pour into a mould, 
pack in salt and ice, and freeze for twe or three hours. When ready to 
serve this should be turned out on a glass dish and garnished with a few 
candied violets, and teaspoonfuls of stiffly whipped cream arranged about 
the base of the mould. 

Pieces of cold meat of the white variety—chicken, veal, or even lamb— 
can be made into a most appetizing dish that has no flavor or appearance 
of the usual stew. Cut the meat into dice or strips and mix it with a good 
white sauce that has been made by rubbing together a generous piece of 
butter and.an even kitchen table-spoonful of flour, a large cupful of milk 
stirred into this hot paste. If a few chopped mushrooms are added, so 
much the better. Mix the sauce and meat and serve on a platter, a little 
chopped parsley sprinkled over the top and slices of hard-boiled egg alter- 
nating around the edge of the dish with oblong wafers of toast. - Dark 
meat may be served in the same way, except that the sauce is browned. 
It is in the proper preparation of these simple dishes and their dainty 
serving with garnish that they are made appetizing, and are taken out of 
the unpalatable list of left-overs. 

Try serving the Sunday morning codfish balls with a horseradish sauce, 


made as follows: cook fifteen minutes in a double boiler three-fourths of a 
cup of fine bread crumbs, half a cup of fresh horseradish grated, and one pint ‘ 





of milk, add one large table-spoonful of butter, and season with salt and 
pepper. 

A sandwich which is quite seasonable and appetizing, while perhaps 
not entirely new, is worth recalling to mind in these spring days when appe- 
tites need urging. Chop English walnuts fine, and mix with cream cheese 
and a little chopped celery or watercress, finishing with a little mayonnaise. 
Spread the mixture on thin slices of not very fresh bread, or on thin toast, 
and serve with sprigs of crisp fresh watercress all around them on the plate. 
They make a delicious supper side-dish. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


HE story of Rosamond and her 
purple jar, which fed the 
minds of youth in the early 
part of the last century, had 
a very immoral moral attached 
to it,—namely, that the use- 
needful than the beautiful. 
will be remembered, deeply 


more 
Rosamond, it 
desired a certain purple jar—she also needed 
a‘ new pair of shoes; her mother, who was 





ful 


was 


an insufferably wise and prudent person, 
laid before her little seven-year-old girl the 
whole situation: something fine to look at 
versus something comfortable to wear; some- 
thing to gratify the eye or something to 
meet the needs of the body; the useful or the 
beautiful, “Oh, mother, oh!” Rosamond had 
cried out! “ Look, look! Blue, green, red, 
yellow, and purple! Oh, mother, what beau- 
tiful things! Won’t you buy some of these?” 
And the mother had replied with cold rea- 
sonableness, “Of what use would they be 
to me, Rosamond ?” 

Poor little Rosamond, hunting for a use, 
suggests that flowers might be put into these 
beautiful red and yellow things—and then 
the passion of art speaks with pathetic sim- 
plicity: “They would look so pretty on the 
chimney-piece.” It is then that the mother 
calmly presents the situation. Rosamond, 
with a spiritual instinct which was soon to 
be extinguished, quickly chose the purple 
jar, joyously indifferent to tattered shoes. 
The remarks of her mother, the great dis- 
comfort of pebbles in her little shoes, com- 
bined with the mean advantage taken by the 
author in making the jar a fraud in the 
fleeting nature of the gorgeous purple dye, 
soon brought poor Rosamond down to the 
materialistic level of this most utilitarian of 


Miss Edgeworth’s households. Of course, 
the moral shines forth distinctly: The 
necessities of life are not spiritual, but 
material. 


That this is immoral, everybody will agree; 
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the statement that the body shall be nourish- 
ed at the expense of the soul, at the cost of 
emotional experiences, of the love of beauty 
and the sense of fitness, of what we call Art, 
is, of course, wicked. Such nourishment 
starves the spirit, though the body frequent- 
ly waxes fat upon it, and the individual 
prospers in every material way. Nor is he 
necessarily any the worse ethically, for char- 
acter, squeezed by pure reason into hard and 
fast rules of conduct, becomes a reliable and 
useful commodity in social life, a staple that 
never fluctuates in gusts of emotion, but can 
always be depended upon. Yet where there 
has been any love of beauty, the artistic sense 
suffers its own agonies of starvation—until 
its death ends its pain. By-and-by Rosamond 
got over crying out with joy at the sight 
of color, just because it was beautiful; she 
was able to choose a needle-book, instead of 
a painted stone plum, and even to congratu- 
late herself upon her own good sense: 

“T am glad I chose the red leather needle- 
book that has been so useful to me, instead 
of the stone plum that would have been no 
use to me.” 

The enormity of a stone painted to look 
like a plum did not, of course, weigh with 
Miss Edgeworth; she merely presented use 
versus what she called beauty; and Rosamond 
learned the lesson. But she did not reach 
such utilitarian heights without pain. Those 
of us who know her little woes by heart, read 
into the small ugly countenance of the wood- 
cuts a certain pathos: the pathos of the round 
peg in the square hole. Miss Edgeworth’s 
moral pen quickly whittled the poor peg into 
shape; and when at the end of the book we 
left her, Rosamond’s desire for beauty was 
thoroughly eradicated, her esthetic sense quite 
starved, her appreciation of utility grown to 
monstrous proportions, her little impulsive 
soul full of the divine irrationality of emo- 
tion which needed only the balance of life’s 
necessities, priggish and sterile, all its im- 
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aginative promptings stultified by pure rea- 
son and an intellectual sense of duty. 

Of course, this was all very bad; we know it 
so well that no one takes the trouble to say 
so. Yet somehow or other the pendulum does 
seem to have swung very far the other way! 
That hard ugliness had in it a certain fibre 
that our lovelier living comes perilously near 
missing at times. It almost seems as if nowa- 
days the feeling for beauty had brought about 
a sensuality of the mind (if one may so ex- 
press it) that has softened and crumbled the 
fundamental granite of human experience 
(which is only another word for utilitarian- 
ism), until we have merely a mush of emotions 
which we call the artistic sense. 

The demand of the American people is for 
decoration; but as Beauty has no ultimate 
and absolute standard, decoration becomes a 
matter of personal judgment. And what per- 
sonal judgment can do, we all know too well! 
Purple jars (of insincerest dyes!) abound; we 
are swamped with them, with imitation plums, 
with rolling-pins covered with plush and 
studded with brass hooks, with painted snow 
shovels, with what are called “ picture 
throws ”—monstrosities so far removed from 
the ordinary walks of life, that they should 
perhaps be described in detail: eggs, blown, 
then gilded, and, separated by a blue or red 
glass bead, strung upon a cord of chenille; 
when twenty or twenty-five eggs have been 
“treated” in this way, the whole appalling 
collection is “thrown ” over the upper corner 
of a picture, and hangs there to collect dust 
and debauch the esthetic sense of the family. 

Of course, these are extreme and horrible 
illustrations of the untrained artistic sense; 
yet even in refined households it would seem 
that the rebound from the utilitarianism of 
Rosamond’s unpleasant mother, to the de- 
mand for something to please the eye, has 
gone too far, and that we need some slight 
return to her austerer standards. 

Quite apart from the principle involved in 
Miss Edgeworth’s complacent worship of the 
useful, the emptiness of the house in which 
Rosamond lived is as delightful as a fresh 
wind and silence—at least when we approach 
it from the clutter and over-adornment of our 
own dwellings, from our “ purple jars,” our 
tottering tables of useless and too often mean- 
ingless silver, our crowded billowing cushions, 
our floating hangings, our preposterous 
omelette of Japanese rooms, Dutch corners, 
and Mooresque nooks! 


Rosamond’s house is plain to the point of 
bareness. In the drawing-room we behold a 
mantel-shelf, a single picture (hanging very 
near the ceiling), a table, a chair, a foot- 
stool, and a female, Rosamond’s mother, as 
wooden as the rest of the furnishings! It 
is bare, but it is not hideous. In its way, it 
has the refinement of a Japanese dwelling, 
clean, restful, simple. Contrasted with cer- 
tain drawing-rooms which one encounters in 
one’s way about the world, it seems a haven 
of rest. It is useful, merely; but how re- 
freshing would mere usefulness be in rooms 
filled to overflowing with bric-a-brac, which 
too often tries to combine use with beauty, 
to the absolute extinction of both. When 
people of some degree of intelligence choose 
to use a gilded wooden shoe, adorned with 
pink satin bows, for a match-case, it is time 
to turn to Rosamond’s mother! “ Why tie 
ribbons,” she would say, “to a receptacle for 
lamp-lighters? Why gild an article made to 
be worn in the mud? Why place a shoe, 
whose place is in the closet or on the foot, 
on the mantel-shelf? What,” this reasonable 
female would demand, “is the use of such a 
thing?” What indeed! The matches catch 
in the ribbons, the gilt flecks off at a touch, 
and the labor of the household is made just 
so much more complicated by the necessary 
daily dusting of this hideous thing. 

The fact is, the gilded shoe is but a symbol 
of the Tyranny of Things which the over- 
elaboration of living so characteristic of our 
day and generation has brought about. We 
have all of us felt it in one way or another 
—perhaps most obviously in esthetics; but 
thoughtful persons recognize their own (or 
their neighbor’s) slavery to Things—in social 
life, in education, and even in emotions. 

In social life, the gilded shoes are mean- 
ingless details details which, for want of a 
better term, are called duties. Now there are 
certain conventions of living, certain sweet 
refinements and noble courtesies, which 
create elegance and distinction, and do un- 
questionably make for the truest civilization. 
No one can question the value of such con- 
ventions, because at bottom they are grounded 
on spiritual necessities—that is, on deep hu- 
man appreciations. These are not Things, 
because they have souls; but when such de- 
cent and dignified conventions are overloaded 
with pink ribbons and cheap gilding—to re- 
turn to the metaphor of the shoe—the spirit 
goes out of them. When the human instinct 
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of courteous fellowship degenerates into the 
enforced and hated round of calls, full of tired 
chatter—or else sighs of relief in finding peo- 
ple “not at home ”—the pink ribbons are be- 
ginning! When hospitality, which may 
entertain angels unawares, drops into a 
mathematical give and take, the chains of 
slavery can be heard rattling under the 
table. 

In intellectual life it is just the same; the 
sound thoroughness of real scholarship is em- 
broidered over and over with futile accom- 
plishments; a little of a great many things 
is too often the educational standard; deco- 
ration where it does not belong, elaboration 
of the useless, so that the sternness of real 
study is hidden and stifled and by-and-by ex- 
tinguished. 

The great emotional experiences of life are 
belittled by the same insistence upon the triv- 
ial: Life and Love look into each other’s eyes, 
—a man and woman elect each other from all 
the world; but the joyful solemnity of mar- 
riage is ruffled by the details of the wedding, 
perhaps by family squabbles over flowers and 
gowns and invitations! Or Great Death 
comes in at the door, and the little human 
soul, overwhelmed with grief, appalled by the 
sudden opening of Eternity before its eyes— 
yet fusses (there is no other word for it) 
over “ mourning,” over the width of the hem 
on the veil, or the question of crépe buttons 
or dull jet! This may be shocking, or mourn- 
ful, or ludicrous, as one happens to look at it, 
but it is certainly uncivilized. 

Perhaps even our religious life is not free 
from this tyranny; crowds of superficial emo- 
tions riot hysterically in some forms of wor- 
ship, so that the bed-rock of conduct on which 
emotion ought to rest crumbles little by little 
away; plain duties go by the board, and gild- 
ing and pink ribbons of feeling take their 
place. 

There are a few people who long for free- 
dom from the unnecessary in society and 
education and religion; but there are many 
more who are awakening to our more obvious 
slavery in mwsthetics, One says “ our ”—be- 
cause the slavery does not belong only in the 
class which is digging its way out of barbar- 
ism with a painted snow shovel. The slavery 
begins, to be sure, at this lowest point of 
artistic development, but it runs up to the 
level of the most cultivated appreciation of 
what is beautiful. At this level it shows it- 
self in accumulation; and how well we know 
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the results! More “things ”—more servants, 
and more anxieties; less time, less silence, 
less space! In the Shovel and Picture Throw 
Class, “ things” do not involve extra service, 
because this class has, generally, a limited 
income, hence the extra work caused by the 
shovel (let us say), does not involve the per- 
plexities of household labor—the owner does 
her own dusting; but time is stolen, and space 
is used, and thought is squandered. There 
is, furthermore, the expenditure of money for 
the shovel itself. This comes home to us all 
with discouraging force when we see the 
crowd of women at Christmas-time who 
make the day of Christ’s birth a date for the 
exchange of trash—the women who battle 
their way through the department stores, while 
hard-earned and hard-saved money trickles 
out of thin, tightly grasped purses for—name- 
less things! Celluloid and plush and gilt; 
cheap, flimsy, without dignity and without 
significance, neither useful to the body nor 
nourishing to the soul. Put such things be- 
side a single rose, exquisite for its little mo- 
ment, gone when its work of cheer and fra- 
grance is done!—and the poor slave to Things 
groans under the consciousness of money 
spent for that which is not bread, and labor 
given for that which satisfieth not! 

This is the pathetic side of Shovel Art. It 
has a ridiculous side, also: accumulation. 
But accumulation is not confined to the 
Shovel Class; even where cultivated taste 
repudiates the celluloid whisk-broom case and 
the plush picture - frame, the vice of mere 
accumulation is distressingly frequent. We 
ean probably all of us recall articles packed 
away on the upper shelves of our spare-room 
closets—vases, casts, plaques, lamps—packed 
away, not because they are ugly, but because 
we have so many new things, that we must 
dispose of old things to make room for them. 
What would Rosamond’s mother say to two 
purple jars? Yet some of us exhausted house- 
keepers could easily (and gladly) bestow 
twenty upon her! 

Of course accumulation, per se, is silly— 
but it is more than that, it is a burden and an 
anxiety. In the class that has outgrown the 
Shovel it complicates domestic affairs, it 
raises the question of household labor with its 
harrowing difficulties between employer and 
employed. “ Oh, for the days when I had one 
girl, and dusted my own parlor!” cried a 
woman whose great establishment took her 
time, and nerves, and morals. Desire for the 




















THE TYRANNY OF THINGS 


one-girl period was probably an exaggeration, 
but her principle was sound and civilized. 
Indeed, a limited civilization betrays itself 
in this overfeeding of the artistic instinct, 
just as limited breeding betrays itself in over- 
feeding of the body. And when we once fully 
realize this, we shall no doubt rise up and 
fight for freedom. But we shall not secure 
it without pain. The slave must break his 
chains, and he cannot do so without effort. 
Yet it has been done: 

The first impulse of those who would become 
civilized is to rid themselves of Things; and 
they hasten the hour of freedom by presenting 
their unholy possessions to less enlightened 
households:—a cheap vase to a sewing wo- 
man; a gilded broiler, tied with blue ribbons 
and used as paper rack, to some innocent de- 
pendent. But this is profoundly selfish and 
irresponsible, It does indeed purge the 
original owner of the horror, but it only 
passes it along to afflict humanity. There is 
but one sure road to freedom—destruction of 
Things. 

A fire in the back yard, fed with wooden 
shoes, can be relied upon. Purple jars, not 
being combustible, might be drowned in the 
depths of the sea; brass dragons with curly 
tails, called candlesticks, awkward to hold, 
with no human touch of imagination or handi- 
craft about them, therefore neither useful nor 
beautiful, might be disposed of to the junk 
man; plush things without a name seem to 
demand the ash-barrel, for the vital purity of 
fire repudiates them, and they do not burn 
well; tidies are prehistoric, but if any have 
survived, the ash-barrel is also their true 
home. 

But on the whole, fire is our most efficient 
helper. A “holy fire,” some one called it 
once; a fire of sacrifice and aspiration and 
worship! Rosamond’s austere and unlovely 
mother would no doubt ultimately banish 
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the unnecessary, the futile, and the useless 
by forbidding their purchase; but imme- 
diately afterwards it would be necessary to 
banish Rosamond’s mother. But the fire van- 
ishes with its purifying work and leaves 
Beauty, bare and clear and entirely true, to 
take its majestic place in human life. With 
what a sense of freedom we would all 
breathe if we were saved as by fire! Think 
of our cluttered houses, swept clean of a 
thousand things, things beautiful, perhaps, 
in themselves (we are not considering the 
snow shovel), but so numerous that they 
cannot present a single clear impression; 
think of our floors bare of multitudinous rugs, 
of our sideboards freed from innumerable 
pieces of unused silver, upon which our ser- 
vants spend their grudging labor; our walls 
stripped of dozens of pictures to leave 
space for the two or three with which we 
want to live. Think of days empty of 
trivialities—days free from long-drawn com- 
mittee meetings where nothing is accom- 
plished, from tiresome lectures, from weary 
calling, from the frippery of ceremony—days 
spacious and silent, open to nature and art 
and humanness! Think of the great, simple, 
divine human experiences, of Love and Death, 
unspotted by trivialities; think even of 
worship stripped of little foolish, unmanly 
and unwomanly trimmings and details—and 
left to its own unspeakable dignity, stirred 
through and through by the great pulse of 
Conduct! 

This ideal of freedom from the Tyranny of 
Things may be very far from realization, but 
there is reason to hope that down underneath 
the dreary weight of our foolish possessions it 
is slowly evolving. And every one of us poor 
slaves who lights a match to burn household 
trash lights a torch to illumine the path 
on which Truth and Beauty and Freedom 
will come into their kingdom! 
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Paris, May, 1902. ry 
JE LUXE DES AUTRES,” the new play at the Odéon, gave - 
Paris an opportunity of talking again of M. Paul Bourget ¢ 
for a day—that happens to a man sometimes, you see, even S 
after he’s become an Academician—and of seeing the latest (~ 
spring fashions, and, if one were able to take the play ’ 
seriously enough, of thinking what a hard-worked individ- {|} 
ual the climber is, in the perfection of the type. “Le Luxe des Autres” \\) 
means that abstract standard of luxury to which every one is obliged to con- 
form who wants to keep a place in the fashionable world. The play is by Al 
Bourget and Amie, adapted from M. Bourget’s story of the same name, 
which is, in its way, quite a little chef-d’euvre. For it mustn’t be supposed 
that M. Bourget no longer writes. He constantly publishes stories, and very jj 
good ones, but we don’t hear them much talked about now. 
} 
| 





The climber, Madame Le Prieuzx, the wife of a famous art critic, for 
twenty years has devoted her existence to making and keeping a place in 
society. Her husband, by dint of hard work at his desk both day and night, 
makes 60,000 francs a year. But the standard of the “luxury of others” is 
a very elastic thing. Madame Le Prieux has never lived within her income, 





A\ \ 

and at the time the play begins has collected debts amounting to 80,000 i} 
: - h 

frances. These she proposes to pay by having her daughter Reine make a_ |})|| 
wealthy marriage, with the consequent economy to the mother when the Wh 


expense of keeping up a social position shall fall upon two establishments. 
A wealthy suitor presents himself through Madame Fauchereau, a delightful 
Mrs. Malaprop sort of a person, with a hopeful son named Edgard, who falls \j)| 
desperately in love with Reine the first time he sees her, and is finally ac- \I 
cepted by her, in spite of the fact that she had just confessed to a cousin : 





from the country, named Charles, that she loves him. She accepts Edgard 
under pressure from her mother, to save her father from knowledge of the ‘4 
debts, and, what is more to the point, from putting his neck under the yoke va 
in paying them. We are so accustomed in Paris nowadays to plays with a 
problems, scientific, sociological, socialistic, any and every sort of problem, 
that at first it seemed like a sort of practical joke to be asked to listen to 
three whole acts turning upon nothing but a love-affair, for the whole rest 
of the piece is nothing but the bringing together again of Charles and Reine. 
All the characters in “ Le Luxe des Autres” are so superlatively noble and 
self-sacrificing. The father is endowed with the most remarkable perspica- 
city—newspaper critics are, sometimes, you know—and he divines that his 
wife has debts, divines that Reine loves Charles, divines that she is marrying 
Edgard to shield her mother, divines that Madame Fauchereau has a true, 
frank nature, and would be no party willingly to any such arrangement; and 
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when any family is provided with such an omniscient member, it is easy to 
see that he can straighten out all tangles as easily as the rubbing of Aladdin’s 
lamp. He has only to place the plain truth before everybody and the deed is 
done. We were rather excited at one moment over wondering how the debts 
were actually to be paid, for, after all, $16,000 of them is no joke. But the 
obliging parent again has laid by enough during the years to buy a little 
property in the country, worth just 80,000 frances. He will sell that and pay 
his wife’s arrears. As the crowning touch of his magnanimity: he takes all 
the blame upon himself: “It is for me that your mother has done this—for 
me that she has got in debt. I love her more than ever,” 

You can see that no such play would be very convincing, and yet, I think, 
everybody was amused by it, strange as it may seem. Madame Blanc- 
Bentzon, with whom I had a delightful little chat during one of the entr’- 
actes, thought it was a pleasure to see once more on the stage something 
which came within the radius of one’s own experience, for every one with 
any observation at all of the world knows of just such climbers. Madame Le 
Prieux was so thoroughly realistic that every time she appeared you shud- 
dered at the thought of the duns that must be lying in wait for her outside 
the door! 

I’m afraid any moral lesson this might have taught was offset by the seduc- 
tions which the latest Paris finery presented as it was worn in this world of 
Juxury. Madame Le Prieuxz’s gowns were of impossible elegance, naturally, 
but one got many suggestive ideas from them for simpler things. The fluffy 
summer skirts were all side-pleated and trimmed with incrustations of lace, 
or with a band of lace around the bottom. The sleeves were tight-fitting at 
the top and very flowing at the bottom, where they were almost invariably 
gathered into a very tiny band, and at least half the dresses had some sort 
of a large collar on the corsage. This fashion is so universal now that I mus{ 
speak of it in general. You see these fancy collars on everything, from the 
most costly lace gowns to the simple little blouses which a woman puts on for 
the morning. The prettiest of these blouses, I think, are made entirely box- 
pleated, with box-pleats even under the arms, and one wider pleat down the 
front, with a wide collar of embroidery with lace set in falling off from the 
shoulders. Shoulders are longer than ever, and you often .see side-pleated 
blouses with pleats diminishing in length carried quite out to the shoulders, 
the shortest on the shoulder seams, in such a way as to give an extraordinary 
impression of breadth to the top of the garment. 

All this is digression, for there were still other charming gowns on the 
Odéon stage. A white serge skirt was made with the top quite tight-fitting 
except in the back, where it was laid in two box-pleats, stitched down, so that 
the effect was plain, while this gave the necessary fulness at the bottom, for 
all skirts are extraordinarily full at the bottom. A white silk galloon was 
put on as though it were following the line of a shaped ruffle, and this crossed 
with finished ends both in the front and in the back. The corsage had a very 
dainty effect in a little sort of vest of embroidered batiste, with pieces 
turned back straight on either side of the front, under which went blue vel- 
vet ribbon, finishing with bows. A cravat of the same velvet finished the 
throat. 
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BY ANNA PARMLY PARET 
() F the books already published this spring and announced 


for the near future, fiction still holds the very prominent 
place it has been occupying for some time past. One reads 

the advertisements in every newspaper, periodical, and public 
place, and concludes, not unnaturally, that the imagination of the 
public has, like the poet’s young man’s fancy, lightly turned to 
thoughts of love with the coming of the spring-tide. These tales, 
however, are not all of love, for the romance of adventure makes 
often man’s love a thing apart from his strenuous every-day life. 

An instance of this is Mark Twain’s new story. Among the 
literary output of the early spring, no book has attracted more at- 
tention and discussion than this author’s Double-Barrelled De- 
tective Story (Harper & Brothers). In this book, Mr. Clemens 
has entered an entirely new field, taking with him all his old 
friends, as well as thousands of new ones. The Double-Barrelled 
Detective Story appeared serially in Harper’s MontrHty previous 
to its publication in book form. There is in this story practically 
nothing of the love element. 

Miss Marie Van Vorst, one of the authors of Bagsby’s Daughter, 
has given to the reading public a new novel, Philip Longstreth. 

There have been many factory girls in fiction, but few of them 
are as attractive as the young girl in Miss Van Vorst’s delightful 
story. She falls in love with a man socially far above her, and the 
class distinction which makes her marriage impossible is the basis 
of the romantic tale woven by the author. Philip Longstreth 
should have a place in the steamer-trunk of every tourist, and 
should be taken to the mountains and the sea-shore by those who 
like light fiction, charmingly written: Miss Van Vorst decided at 
first to call her book The Sacrifice of Fools, but the discovery was 
made that this title had already been used by another writer, and 
the final title was chosen. The publishers are Harper & Brothers. 

A delightful, stirring story is the new one by S. R. Crockett, The 
Dark o’ the Moon, recently published by Harper & Brothers. This 
is a story on the lines of Mr. Crockett’s well-known success, The 
Raiders. It is a stirring romance of Galloway, in which smugglers 
play a part. Maxwell Heron, son of the Laird of Rathan, tells the 
tale of his many adventures, how he is captured by the smugglers 
and his life saved by “the sweet wild creature” Joyce Faa, who 
ransoms him by the sacrifice of her own keen pride. Theirs is the 
love story of the book. One of the most interesting characters is 
Marion Tamson, the courageous young girl who becomes captain 
of the “ Levellers,” and is known as Captain Dick of the Isle. 

Much discussed and much read just now is, of course, such a 
book as Howard Hensman’s study of Cecil Rhodes, which is pub- 
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lished by Harper & Brothers. The story of the great South-Afri- 
ean financier’s life as told by his friend was read and approved by 
him. Naturally, in dealing with the events of Rhodes’s striking 
career and personality, the book tells much of the affairs of the 
last few years in South Africa, of which every person who wishes 
to be well informed desires at least a general knowledge. 

A new book from the house of Harper & Brothers, and a very 
interesting book, too, is Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Margaret Vincent. 
It is the story of a young English girl of titled family. 

Harper’s Montnuiy for June will be an especially attractive 
number. “ Walter Scott’s Land,” by William Sharp, has charm- 
ing illustrations in tint. A story by Mary Tracy Earle, “ Ex 
Libris,” is also illustrated in tint by E. M. Ashe. The second 
instalment of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “ Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter,” would, of course, alone be enough to create a vigorous demand 
for the number by those who have begun the story in the May 
Montuty. Besides these features, however, there are several clever 
short stories by Edith Wharton, Onoto Watanna, and others. 

Miss Marie Manning, the well-known journalist, has just pub- 
lished her first novel, Lord Alingham, Bankrupt (Dodd, Mead, & 
Company). The story is the familiar tale of the bankrupt Eng- 
lish nobleman who falls in love with an American heiress, but Miss 
Manning has not told her tale in the conventional way; there is 
nothing hackneyed or tedious in the delightful volume she has 
given to the public. She makes her hero a very charming man, and 
her heroine is the new type of Western girl, exquisitely feminine, 
and wholly worthy of the adoration of the gilded youths who sur- 
round her in England and in America. 

Special mention should be made of the brilliancy of the dialogue 
in Miss Manning’s book. Epigrams sparkle on every page, and 
many of these are so really good that they will become current 
coin in society. There is an atmosphere of up-to-date cynicism in 
the work, but it belongs properly to the society which Miss Man- 
ning depicts. She shows in that, as in other respects, a thorough 
knowledge of the literary field she has chosen. 

Miss Elinor Hoyt’s short stories, The Misdemeanors of Nancy, 
which we have been reading in the current periodicals during the 
past year, have just been issued in book form (Doubleday, Page, 
& Company). Nancy is a delightfully frivolous creation on whom 
the public have looked with exceedingly lenient eye since her first 
appearance. Moreover, she is charmingly illustrated by the well- 
known artist Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws. The tales are light and ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. No book could be more desirable to while 
away an idle hour. Miss Hoyt has done her work well, so well 
that she has already won many friends who will watch eagerly for 
more work from her clever pen. 


Vor. XXXVI.—39. 
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The Servant’s Right to Aesthetics 


T sounds like a paradox. Nothing could be farther apart—except the two 
| poles—than the ordinary servant-maid and esthetics. 

There is an element of cruelty in our calm acceptance of such a state 
of affairs. From a right to the sweetness and light that are found in the 
very outer court of the temple the maid-servant within our gates is often 
the only one we exclude. We talk of art for the masses; we establish cir- 
culating picture-galleries in our college settlements; we hold art shows on 
the lower East Side and enlist guides to tell the unlearned the meaning of the 
things they see. But what do we do in the way of giving a share in esthetics 
to our general-housework girl? 

This is not intended as a tirade against the mistresses or a piece of 
special pleading for domestic servants. It is not an argument in favor of 
allowing the “help” to take their turn in playing the piano or in sitting 
in the drawing-room, contemplating objects of “ bigotry and virtue.” It is 
an attempt to call the attention of housekeepers to a few duties beyond com- 
mon justice and kindness that they owe to those whom they employ to do 
the work of their homes. 

A great deal has been said of late in criticism of the accommodation sup- 
plied the servants in the average house, and the mistresses of such houses 
have not escaped severe censure from agitators. It is claimed that servants 
are put into dark, cheerless, ill-ventilated rooms, that their quarters are often 
in the basement or in a part of the house where no direct ray of sunlight 
or breath of fresh air can ever come. Such rooms are mere dormitories, 
and comfortless at that, and yet, continue these agitators, people wonder 
that the standard of domestic service is low, and marvel that self-respecting 
women are slow to enter it. 

All this is true—more’s the pity! But in these things the mistress is not 
the one upon whom should fall the chief blame. If one be of the great army 
of dwellers in apartment-houses, it is six to one that she gives her servants 
as good a chamber as she has for herself or her children. Flat-dwelling 
makes one acquainted with strange expedients. In a house where all the bed- 
rooms open upon a court there is little choice in point of location, and often 
the sole difference between the sleeping-closet of the mistress and that of the 
maid is that the latter has one three sizes too small for her, instead of the 
room only two sizes below her measure which is occupied by the mistress. 

The fault here lies not with the housekeeper, but with the architect who 
planned the house. With him, too, must rest the blame when the only 
sleeping-places for servants are tucked away belowstairs, remote from sun 
and air. Many a time the mistress would put herself—does put herself— 
to great inconvenience to better things for her maid. There is one hand- 
some apartment-house in a fashionable section of the town where the servants 
were expected to climb the long flight of stairs that lay between their bed- 
rooms and the kitchen whenever they had occasion to go from one to the 
other. They were not allowed to use the elevator; “ it was against the rules 
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of the house.” One mistress protested in vain to janitor and agent, and 
finally put her child on a sofa-bed in the library, that his chamber might 
serve as a sleeping-room for a delicate maid to whom stairs were hurtful. 

All this is very hard on both mistress and maid, but the remedy for the 
state of affairs lies in the direct power of neither one nor the other. Blame 
is due, however, to the mistress who fails to appreciate her responsibility 
to her employée along certain material and immaterial lines. 

In the first place, whatever the maid’s sleeping-room may be, it should 
have its every advantage improved. Its furnishing may not be expensive; 
it may at least be neat. The bed should be good of its kind, even if it be 
only an excelsior mattress on a spring cot. A cheap quilt laid over the 
mattress will soften it to comfort, and blankets, sheets, and spread should 
be whole and clean. It is a shabby trick, in more than one sense, to turn 
over the ragged and stained bedclothes to a servant. Can she be expected 
to have any pride in keeping neat a room that is an eyesore from the start? 

If the floor is bare of matting or carpet, a strip of ingrain or a small rug 
may be laid by the bed. Often the room is too tiny for any more furniture 
than a bureau wash-stand and a single chair, while the only clothes-press is 
a row of hooks under a shelf. But over these a curtain may be hung, and 
the wash-stand may have a clean towel or a piece of white table oilcloth 
spread over it, and the toilette-set may be whole. Plain white china is so 
cheap that there seems little excuse for cracked or broken water-jugs and 
wash-basins. 

Occasionally one hears it said, “If the maid only showed a desire to keep 
her room pretty and neat, the mistress would be only too glad to encourage 
her.” 

Those who adopt this tone fail to recognize the fact that in training chil- 
dren it is the older person who must take the initiative. The maid-servants 
who stream through our kitchens bring unusual good fortune with them if 
they are even half grown in nature and education. With them, as with her 
own children, the house-mother must first implant ideas and then foster them. 

A love of neatness and daintiness does not, like reading and writing, come 
by nature, except in rare cases. The mother takes it for granted that she 
should follow up her children, teach them to hang up this, to fold away that, 
to keep books and clothes in order. If she desires to do her duty by her maid- 
servant, she must accustom herself to the idea that in some respects she has 
only added another child to the family. This overgrown addition must be 
taught the beauties of tidiness. 

The woman who feels that her responsibilities to her servant are not dis- 
charged when she has given orders and paid wages will find in the wardship 
outlined something more than a mere attempt to have a uniform standard of 
good housekeeping. She will look beyond that to the way her care may open 
for the entrance of the maid into her birthright in the beauty of things, which, 
for the lack of a better word, we have called esthetics. Life, at its best, is so 
hard for all women that it becomes something more than a trifling duty to 
point out any fashion of brightening it. All such efforts may seem too trivial 
matters to be worthy the attention of persons “of our heroic mould.” 
Yet, after all, there are so few chances any one has to do the great thing that 
it seems almost worth while, during the waiting for that supreme opportunity, 


to do what one can to bring pleasure and uplift into the dull, drab-tinted days 
of the working-maid. 
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BOTH (sotto voce). “ SHE’S LOOKING STRAIGHT AT ME.” 





* Joe Wcty- 





FARMER TICKBUG (as scorcher goes by). 
“GREAT BREEZES! THIS IS THE WORST CYCLONE 
THIS SECTION HAS EXPERIENCED IN MANY A 
YEAR.” 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW, ASK 


Mr. SHarp. “ What an inquiring mind Miss 
Lightly has! We were at an Italian table d’héte 
the other evening, and she said, with a very kit- 
tenish air: ‘Oh! did you ever see macaroni grow- 
ing? I should think a field of those slender 
white stalks would be too awfully pretty.’ ” 

Miss Goopworp. “ What did you say?” 

Mr. SuHarp. “I said, no, that I had never come 
nearer to it than seeing a bread-tree in flower!” 














GOIN’ 


“SEE HERE, MACGREGOR, YOUSE BEEN 
WID ME SISTER NOW FER DE LAST TREE DAYS, AN’ 
I WANTER KNOW WOT YOUSE INTENTIONS IS!” 
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CONVINCING PROOF 

May. “I had no idea be- 
fore last night that Mr. 
Pilcher was a man of such 
lofty ambitions and exalt- 
ed ideals.” 

Maup. “How did you 
come to find it out?” 

May. “He proposed to 
me.” 


WANTED TO KNOW 

“Who’s doing the sing- 
ing?” asked Mr. Brinker, 
whose wife had dragged 
him to a concert. 

“It’s the Mendelssohn 
Quartette, dear,” whisper- 
ed Mrs. Brinker. “ Don’t 
speak quite so loud. The 
people behind will hear 
you. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” 
MRS. COCHIN. “ You ovGHt TO BUY ONE OF THOSE INCUBATORS, added Mr. Brinker, raising 
HENRIETTA. SINCE I’VE HAD ONE IN THE HOUSE I’VE BEEN ABLE TO his voice a trifle; “and 
DEVOTE ALL MY TIME TO OUR WOMAN’s Ricuts CLUB.” which is Mendelssohn ?” 





PLAIN 
Parke. “ After all, sir, the extreme sim- 
plicity of our American institutions must com- 
mend itself to every one.” 
LANE. “I know it. Half the time we’re with- 
out a cook.” 


WELL VERSED 
Ame.ia. “ Does he seem to know your true 
worth ?” 
EMELINE. “ Not so well as he seems to know 
papa’s.” 
HIS WEAKNESS 
Apert. “ Why, don’t you recollect that girl? 
That’s the girl you used to rave over last sum- 
mer—call her a ‘ poem’ and all that.” 
Epwarp. “ By Jove! so it is! I never could 
commit a ‘ poem’ to memory.” 

















THE FIRST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS. 


HIS FAULT 
Happock. “I met poor old Ruyns creeping 
towards his office to-day, and he complained bit- 
terly of being all ruh down this spring.” 
Juppock (defensively). “ Well, confound him, 
he had no business getting in front of my auto- 
mobile.” 


ne 


PRUDENCE 
Himpvutse. “ What a beautiful warm, sunshiny 
day this is! Let’s go for a walk.” 
“Say, DAT PEA-POD LOOK POW’FULLY LAK A KawsHuseE. “ All right, old man; just wait 
MOUF—DON’T HIT?” till I get my umbrella, overcoat, and. rubbers.” 












































NOTE.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send 


ment, see advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in 


of mistakes and delay. An order blank will be foun 


LAWN DRESS FOR GIRLS 
Pe design of a tucked and embroidery- 


trimmed dress of lawn here illustrated 

is a particularly attractive one for a 
little girl’s good summer frocks. One advan- 
tage of the model is that it is equally suitable 
for a tiny child or for a larger girl and so, 
as a new feature of the 
Bazar’s patterns, this frock 
may be had in six instead 
of four sizes—for children 
of four, six, eight, ten, 
twelve, and fourteen years. 

The design may be used 
with simply the indicated 
tucks for trimming, the in- 
sertion being omitted. Made 
in this way of plain cham- 
bray, with square collar, 
yoke, and belt of white linen 
or piqué, the model is quite 
suitable for morning frocks. 
The yoke and standing col- 
lar may be omitted, and the 
dress made low in the neck 
for an elaborate summer 
party dress for a child, and 
the sleeves may be cut off 
to elbow length, and finished 
there with the little band of 
embroidery. 

The pattern consists of 
one-half of skirt, one-half 
of front of waist, one-half 
of back, one sleeve, one 
sleeve - band, half of belt, 
half of square collar trim- 
ming, half of front yoke, 
half of back yoke, and half 
of standing collar. The 





1] Four narrow tucks should Cut Paper Pattern 





be made around the foot of Price, 25 
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number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


incl uding street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form 
} of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


the BAZAR’S circulation, and the consequent increase in the 


sales of patterns, it is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order tc avoid possibility 
din the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


the skirt. The top of the sleeve pattern is 
marked for tucks, but if preferred the sleeve 
may be simply gathered into the armhole 
without any trimming, which is a much better 
plan for a simple frock. 

For a child of eight years 3 yards of 
yard-wide lawn or organdie will be needed to 
cut the dress. For each 
size larger a_ half -yard 
should be added to the 
amount. 


SUMMER CLOAK 


O garment is more 

useful than the loosely 
fitted cloak of this season, 
which is made in all ma- 
terials from broadcloth to 
thin fine lace. For women 
who have stout or awkward 
figures, as well as for those 
whose proportions are per- 
fect, these coats are design- 
ed, in that they are an ef- 
fectual covering to disguise 
the figure without much 
weight or warmth being 
necessarily borne, and at the 
same time they are the 
smart wraps of the season. 
They are seen quite as often 
in Chantilly or other black 
lace, made over white or 
black, as in cloth or taffeta. 
Of lace, cut from new ma- 
terial or contrived from 
some family heirloom in the 
way of a thread lace shawl, 
such a cloak may be lined 


dress closes at the back. GIRL’S LAWN DRESS. only with thin liberty silk, 


No. 407. Sizes, and so be delightfully cool, 


4, 6, 8, 10,12, and 14 years. 


cents. and yet prevent the neces- 
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sity of appearing, as 
many women dislike to 
do, with no wrap at all. 
Some very effective 
coats are of nun’s- 
veiling with trimming 
of taffeta. These may 
be lined with the thin- 
nest of silk. 

The pattern has only 
five parts: one-half of 
the back, one-half of 
the front, one upper 
and one under of 
sleeve, and half of the 
collar. Five and a 
half yards of 19-inch- 
wide material will be 
required to cut the 
pattern. The same 
lines may be continued 
down to the length of 
the skirt to make a 
dust cloak for driving 
and travelling. 

For the skirt shown here, 6 yards of 45- 
inch material will be needed, or 13 yards of 
taffeta silk. The main skirt is cut by the 
seven-gore pattern, with three flounces. These 
are five inches in depth, when finished, at the 
back, and narrower at the front. Half of each 
flounce is given in the pattern. The lowest 
flounce is joined to the skirt at the foot, the 
places for the others being perforated. 

It is a particularly 
good design for fou- 
lards and _veilings. 
For linen or piqué it 
may be used, too. 
Any well-cut lining 
skirt may be used 
with this. Such skirts 
are usually made un- 
lined, and are worn 
over a drop-skirt, but 
if a sewed-in lining is 
preferred, the lower 
flounce should be lined 
as well as the breadths 
of the skirt. 

Some of the cloaks 
made after model 408 
are lined with white 
taffeta, and over that 
with a printed mousse. 
line de soie. 





BACK OF NO. 408. 





BACK OF NO, 407. 
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GOOD PATTERNS TO BUY 


MONG the patterns issued last year that 
are well worth remembering for :this 
year’s use are No. 379, the low-neck summer 
night-dress, and No. 383, an outing costume. 
The night-dress pattern has short puffed 
sleeves and little pointed yoke from which 
the nainsook is gathered. It may be made 
quite simple, with the yoke cut from tucked 
lawn, or as much lace and embroidery as is 
wished may be used for trimming. 

The outing costume consists of a pretty 
little shirt-waist with sailor collar and bishop 
sleeve and a short skirt cut with nine gores, 
which pattern is most popular this season. 





SUMMER CLOAK AND FLOUNCED SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 408. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 


and 40 inches bust measure. Price, 25 
cents each for cloak or skirt. 
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by Ini Bartyht LLM. 


This is the tenth of a series of articles appearing in the Bazan regarding Law 
for Women. Principles of: law are discussed, and their application to every- 
day problems. Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. Answers will be printed in sub- 
sequent issues of the Bazar or sent by mail. Letters should be signed with 


the correspondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


regarding domestic relations is now un- 

dergoing remarkable changes. So unset- 
tled are its principles at the present time with 
reference to the rights and obligations of hus- 
band and wife, that all we are able to do is to 
give the basis of the laws in the different States 
—what is known as “common law.” This com- 
mon law applies to all the States, and is sub- 
ject to modification solely by the laws enacted 
by the various State legislatures—or statute 
laws, as they are called. 

Let us take New Jersey as an example of a 
common-law State, with a few modifying fea- 
tures. 

Of course there are very few, if, indeed, any, of 
the States which have not enacted some statutes 
bearing upon the subject of married women. As 
the old law stood, the wife, upon marrying, lost 
her entire legal existence; it sacrificed her prop- 
erty and interests, and placed her almost abso- 
lutely within her husband’s control. 

Her property passed into her husband’s hands; 
she could not earn for herself, nor, generally 
speaking, could she contract, sue, or be sued 
in her own right. In fact, in the eyes of the 
common law the woman was not even a person. 

The husband lost none of his own independ- 
ence, although he was forced to pay debts on his 
wife’s account, which he never contracted or 
authorized to be contracted; even though the 
debts were contracted before marriage and be- 
fore he ever knew her. On the whole, however, 
the advantages were all with the husband, and 
still are wherever the common law prevails; he 
is permitted to hold over his wife a somewhat 
despotic sway. “ Baron and Femme ”—or “ Lord 
and woman ”—was the old appellation used in 
reference to husband and wife. It was once ob- 
served by an eminent jurist that “in the eye 
of the common law husband and wife were one 
person, and that one person the husband.” 

The first break in this state of affairs was 
made when the woman began to make the mar- 
riage terms more nearly equal. First she de- 
sired her own property secured to her own use, 
whether married or single, and, indignant at 
the inadequate remedies for wifely wrongs af- 
forded under the law, demanded the right of dis- 
missing an unworthy husband. Moreover, as a 
mother, she justly claimed that the children 
should be hers as well as the father’s. Of 
course all of these claims were perfectly just, and 
she had therefore no very great difficulty in se- 
curing the legal recognition of her rights. And 


’ ‘HE law of England and the United States 


so to-day woman has been granted so much 
under the law, and is protected and cared for 
so well, that she is neither the servant nor the 
rival of man, but is holding her proper place as 
his intelligent helpmeet. 

As was suggested, New Jersey has made many 
modifications of the common-law doctrines. These 
statutes have been generally enacted and in many 
cases enlarged upon in nearly every State in 
the Union, so that they may be used as a guide 
for women in other States besides that for which 
they were first enacted. 


STATUTES 


A husband must support and maintain a wife 
in a manner befitting her station and position 
in society. The court will decree what her po- 
sition requires, and will see that the law is 
enforced. If he refuses or neglects to obey the 
mandates of the court he will be arrested. This 
is one of the few instances in which any one can 
be arrested under a warrant on Sunday. Gen- 
erally, in other cases, except in case of crimes, 
arrest is suspended over Sunday. During the 
time that he is obeying the mandate of the court 
and paying to his wife whatever sum the court 
has ordered, he is not responsible nor charge- 
able with such debts as she may have incurred 
during this period. 

A husband is no longer chargeable with his 
wife’s debts incurred before marriage, nor with 
any debts contracted under her own name with 
the intention of binding herself individually. 
For instance, if a landlord rents a store to Mrs. 
A., and so states in the lease, he cannot reim- 
burse himself against her husband should Mrs. 
A. fail to pay the rent. 

A wife’s separate property is not subject to 
the disposal of her husband nor liable for his 
debts. . 

At common law a married.woman could make 
a will of her chattels (personal property) only 
with the assent of her husband, and could not 
will her real estate at all. Now, however, she 
may will all of her property, both real and per- 
sonal, whether he gives his assent or not, pro- 
vided, of course, that she does nothing to bar 
his “curtesy.” Even then, should she do this, 
the will does not fail entirely, but only so far 
as his “curtesy” pertains, and it stands in ev- 
ery other respect. With regard to all other be- 
quests, as to willing personal property, general- 
ly speaking, one may leave it as he or she pleases. 
A wife may, and frequently does, leave her 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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HILE you are away this 
summer take care that your 
complexion is not ruined by sun 


and wind. The skin is kept 
perfectly smooth and the face 
washed without irritation if you 
always have with you a cake of 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Pure, antiseptic, and scientifically 
adapted to the skin. Frees pores 
from impurities. Allays irritation, 
sunburn, etc. Soothes while 
cleansing. Does not injure the 
most sensitive skin. Essentially 
a skin soap—for toilet, bath and 
nursery. 25 cts. at all dealers. 
Special Our booklet and trial 
fer ina "Facil Cream 
sent for 5 cents to pay postage; 
or for 10 cents, the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder and Dental Cream. 
Address Dept. H. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Sole Agts., Cinciazati, 0, 
Gh trade-mark Face 


on cach package 
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(Continued from page 572.) 
entire personal estate to her husband. In former 
times it was considered as indicating an undue 
influence exercised over her by the husband. This 
is not so considered at the present time. 

A woman may now sue or be sued in her own 
name. Originally, if A. owed Mrs. B. for wages 
or for money earned, Mrs. B.’s husband had to 
sue A. if they wished to recover, because the 
husband was entitled to his wife’s earnings, un- 
less by express agreement or permission of the 
husband she was allowed to retain them. But 
now the wages and earnings of any married wo- 
man acquired or gained by herself in any em- 
ployment, occupation, or trade in which she is 
engaged, and which she carries on separately 
from her husband, shall be her sole and separate 
property, subject to her disposal as though she 
were a single woman. In such a case, however, 
she must learn to keep her money affairs sepa- 
rate and distinct, for she cannot claim an in- 
terest in her husband’s estate because of her 
labor. The following is an example: Mrs. B., 
a married woman, earned money, and bought a 
farm with her husband, but all in his name. He 
gave to his brother a mortgage on the farm. 
The wife, Mrs. B., went to work, and entirely 
by her own efforts and hard work paid off the 
mortgage. Then she demanded an equity or per- 
sonal monetary interest in the land, thinking 
that if her husband should leave the house and 
farm to some one else she might claim her share, 
because of having paid half of the cost of the 
farm in purehasing it and paying off the mort- 
gage. Unfortunately, although morally she was 
undoubtedly entitled to it, her claim was not 
“according to law.” 

When women are given the legal status of 
men they should protect themselves, and look 
out for their own interests as though they were 
men. 


AS TO WIDOWS 


A man can never bar his wife’s dower right 
and ignore her entirely. He must provide for 
her in some way if he leaves any real property. 

If he leaves her real estate in his will, the law 
of New Jersey considers that he meant to leave 
her that instead of or in lieu of dower. If she 
does not wish this arrangement she must ex- 
pressly dissent in writing (and have that writing 
filed), and state therein that she refuses to re- 
ceive the lands mentioned in said will, and that 
she renounces all interest in the will. -In New 
York State it is directly the eats the hus- 
band must specifically state that the property 
which he leaves to his wife is left in lieu of 
dower. Otherwise she can take both the bequest 
and the dower interest. 

Dower right always exists where there is a 
marriage, while the husband’s “curtesy” at- 
taches only where there has been born of the 
union a child capable of inheriting — that is, 
the child must have been born alive, and capable 
of breathing, if only for a few minutes. : 

We have seen that a man cannot will away 
all of his real property without providing for 
his wife. Can he so dispose of his personal prop- 
erty so as to ignore her entirely? In most States, 
yes, so long as he does not leave more than one- 
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half of his estate to any benevolent, charitable, 
literary, or missionary society, in trust or oth- 
erwise. 

If, however, he dies intestate—that is, with- 
out making a will—the widow gets her one-third 
interest for her lifetime in all of his real prop- 
erty (dower right), but the real property itself 
shall go to his children or grandchildren. If he 
leaves no children or grandchildren, then to his 
father; if no father, then to his mother; if he 
leaves no parents or children, then to his bro- 
thers, sisters, cousins, and other collateral rela- 
tions. 

As for personal property, if the husband dies 
without making a will, then his widow takes one- 
third of his personality in fee simple—that is, 
it is her own, and she may do with it as she 
pleases. In the real property, she has only one- 
third interest for her life, and she cannot will 
it away, or dispose of it in any way, though she 
may sell the trees on the land, and even will the 
crop coming from it, but not yet ripened at the 
time of her death. 

The children get the remaining two-thirds 
of the personal property. If there be no chil- 
dren or grandchildren, then the widow gets one- 
half, and the other half goes to the next of kin. 
In other words, the widow receives all of the 
personal estate of the deceased if there be no 
descendant parent, brother or sister, nephew or 
niece. 

In answer to repeated requests to publish some 
simple form for a will we give herewith a very 
familiar one. Women should always use their 
maiden names before their married names in all 
business relations; as, for instance, “ Mary Por- 
ter” should, after marriage, sign herself as 
“ Mary Porter Brown.” 


In the name of God, Amen. 

I, Mary Porter Brown, of the City of , 
County of , State of , do make, publish, 
and declare this as my- last will and testament. 

First. I direct my executor, hereinafter named, 
to pay all my just debts and funeral ex- 
penses as soon as the same can conven- 
iently be done after my decease. 

Second. I give, devise, and bequeath all my 
estate, real and personal, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, to my beloved husband, John 
Franklyn Brown, to his own proper use, 
benefit, and behoof forever. 

Third. I hereby appoint ( ) executor 
of this, my last will and testament, here- 
by revoking any and all other wills by me 
at any time made. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 12th day of June in the 
year of our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Two. 

(Signed ) Mary Porter Brown. 














Have two witnesses, and have them sign in 
your presence and in the presence of each other, 
and at the time of signing be sure to say that 
this instrument is your will. Do not add a eod- 
icil to your will unless witnessed in the same 
way—not necessarily by the same witnesses. 

It can be readily seen how impossible it is to 
attempt to give the laws on all the foregoing sub- 
jects in each of the various States. 
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IN NO PLACE IN THE WORLD IS THE 
LACK OF MUSIC MORE KEENLY FELT 


THAN IN THE SUMMER. HOME 





— 


“1 Ge sot HERE THE pursuit of pleasure in its 
think it possi- ‘- . ° ~ 

bie fer any ene various forms is the business of the hour. 

to understand 

the Aeolian And in the periods when darkness or in- 
unless they do 


es I aid—see clement weather force the abandonment of out- 
played.” — - : 

Madame Nor. door recreation, music, more than any other 
dica. 


cS thing, helps to keep the wheel of pleasure moving. 





The Aeolian supplies this at a moment’s notice. It is 
orchestral in tone, easily mastered and played by any one, 
and with a repertory embracing every kind of music, it 
provides accompaniments for song or dancc, or the program 
for an entire concert. 

It has been carried from the cities to every nook and 
corner of the summer world. 


You should surely investigate the merits of an instrument so universally popular. 
Visitors welcome. 4 
Send for handsome brochure, showing half-tones of royal palaces and executive marsions throughout the world in which 


there are Pianolas and Aeolians. 


Aeolians, $75 to $750. 
Aeolian Orchestrelles, $850 to $2,500. 
Aecolian Pipe-organs, $3,000 upward. 


Pianola, $250. 


May be purchased by moderate monthly payments if desired. 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 


18 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 





| ay re, Wm, Kaab & Co Newark, Lauter Cc 
Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Cc Philadelphia, C. J ‘Heppe & Son 
Buffalo, — Tracy Balce Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor ¢ m. 
Burlington, Lange & Mi m on Portland, Ore., M B. We 
Chicago, es & “~* San Francisco, Kohler & C hese 
Cleveland, a. Drehe $5 ms Co St. Louis, Be lima an Bros. Co. 
Detroit, Grinnell! Rowe St Paul, Dyer & Bro 
Montreal, 1 F N. Pratte & Co. Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
eming & Carnrick Press, New Y« a) Style V. $1,500 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 





The BAZAR’S corre- 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


Questions should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Onto.—Your plan for the luncheon is charm- 
ing. There is little to improve on. But let me 
make a suggestion or two. Instead of the bas- 
ket suspended from the chandelier get one of 
the fern balls which are sold everywhere, and 
stick into this the violets in bunches. I have 
seen a ball with carnations used in this way, and 
the effect was so pretty that I must advise you 
to have one. Then instead of the smilax and 
violet ropes from the basket to the light above 
have asparagus-vines tied with a large bow of 
violet ribbon at the light. Have the table deco- 
rated with a lace centre-piece with violet silk 
under it, and have vases of violets and asparagus 
at the corners. On the table have the rolled 
sandwiches tied with violet ribbons; the cake 
on plates on crinkled violet tissue-paper doilies 
and violet bonbons and candied violets as you 
suggest. Have the sherbet served from the pan- 
try by a maid directly from the freezer into lit- 
tle glasses, and have the deviled crabs served 
from the pantry also. Nothing need be on the 
buffet except wines and cordials, if you serve 
them. Créme Yvette, which is violet in color 
and tastes of violets, would be the correct cor- 
dial to serve at such an entertainment. If you 
want to be extravagant have a centre-piece com- 
posed of little bunches of violets with ribbon 
streamers going to the sides of the table, ana 
have each of the women pull a ribbon end at 
the end of the luncheon and get a bunch of violets 
to take home. 


I wish to thank several of our subscribers who 
hhve so kindly sent me the directions for playing 
blind euchre. Their thoughtfulness and care- 
ful directions are very welcome. The directions 
from our different correspondents differ slight- 
ly, and all are a little different from a book of 
rules that I have finally been able to secure, 
so if the description of the game that I am now 
able to give to Mrs. C. A. W. is not quite like 
some of those sent me, it will be understood that 
I am giving what are the directions of the ma- 
jority. But I thank you all for your consid- 
erate help. 


Mrs. C. A. W.—I have been able to secure the 
rules for blind euchre through the kincness of 
some of our correspondents and from a little 
book of euchre rules. Here are the rules that 
seem to be most in vogue, although they may dif- 
fer a little from those played by some of our 
subscribers: The cards are dealt in the usual way 
as for regular euchre. No trump is turned, and 
the players hold their cards with the faces turn- 
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ed to the table and the backs in, so that each 
one sees all the cards of the other players, but 
has no idea of his own hand. The person to the 
left of the dealer makes the trump, judging what 
to make from observing the other hands. The 
maker of trumps then plays, and each one puts 
down a card, without, of course, knowing what 
he plays until he sees it on the table. The tricks 
are taken in the regular way. There is no skill 
in the game, but it is very amusing for a 
change, as the ridiculous plays furnish food for 
laughter. 


L. H.—I am, as you may have noticed from my 
answers in this department, not partial to “ show- 
ers.” It seems to me rather a tax on a bride’s 
friends to ask them to give, besides engagement 
and wedding presents, linen, and presents of oth- 
er sorts, such as are in vogue for “ showers,” 
but if you feel that it will not tax the gener- 
osity of her friends too much, have the “ shower.” 
It would certainly not be proper to have’ a 
“shower” before an engagement is announced, 
and how would it be possible? Perhaps I am 
mistaken in reading your question, but the an- 
swer to it, if the question is what I understand, 
is positive; indeed, it is hardly good form to 
have a shower until the date for the wedding is 
fixed. For invitation I would advise informal 
notes written in the first person, worded some- 
what in the style of the following: 


My pear Mr. Wuite,—I am planning a linen 
(or handkerchief) shower for our mutual friend 
Miss White. I know that you will be glad to 
make one of the party to contribute to the show- 
er, and I hope that you have no engagement on 
Tuesday evening, June the seventeenth, and will 
be at my house at eight o’clock to take part in 
the festivity. 

Sincerely, ete. 


The best way to conduct the shower_is to ask 
the guests, when they enter, to put their donations 
on a table in the parlor. When every one has 
arrived and the bride-elect is ready some man 
clever at making amusing speeches should get 
up and present each of the packages with an apt 
little speech, telling who it is from. Where the 
company all know one another well this is sure 
to cause merriment and fun. Another way is 
to have all the gifts anonymous, and presented 
without its being known who gives them. After 
the shower there should be a supper and dancing 
or some games. Thank you for writing me about 
the Valentine scheme. 
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Costs no more than Cost 


Did you ever figure 
out what this means? 


It means—Our mattress will outlast 
the best hair mattress and keep its 
shape for thirty years—actual test. 

It means—No repairs. You don’t 
have to bother about overiiauling, 
restuffing and cleaning. Our mat- 
tress is sanitary and vermin-proof. 


The Ostermoor Patent | 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress 4Us 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mat- 
tress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail “‘no questions asked.” 
It is constructed—not stuffed (see the pictures). We prepay the express and will pay 
return charges if you are not satisfied. We simply u ge you to 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK-—-A handsome volume of 96 pages, finely illustrated, 
that tells the whole storv and givessome interesting facts and surprising figures. You are 
under no obligation to buy—only send for the book—a postal card will do. 

BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of ‘‘felt.”” It is not a felt mattress if it is 
not an Ostermoor. Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10. 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 
Made in two parts soc. extra. 
Special sizes at special! prices, 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 
Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


153 Elizabeth St., New York 














We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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GOOD FORM AND 


ENGLANDERINE.—No, I cannot agree with you 
that it is wrong for a servant to use the correct 
form of address every time she speaks to a 
mistress, saying, “ Yes, Mrs. Blank,” or “ No, 
Mrs. Blank,” ete. It is the most respectful form 
that we have here, and the use of the name is 
a sign of a well-trained servant, and much more 
elegant than “ Yes, ma’am,” or “ Yes, madam.” 
Certainly one has a right to one’s individual pref- 
erences, but what you quote is good form, and 
a servant who has been properly trained will 
observe the form. 


B. D.—I can suggest some new ideas for find- 
ing partners that may be amusing. Get some 
comic pictures and cut them in half, giving one 
set of halves to the boys, the other to the girls, 
and letting them match to see what two halves 
fit together. Write on one set of cards the names 
of the heroes in well-known books and plays: 
on the other set the names of the heroines in 
the same books and plays, and let the two whose 
hero and heroine go together be partners. Make 
cards in the shapes of hearts, spades, clubs, and 
diamonds, and cut them irregularly down the 
middle, giving half of the cut figures to the boys, 
half to the girls, and let them fit the cards to- 
gether to discover partners. You probably know 
the well-tested way of finding partners, which is 
very good, where the halves of quotations are 
written on one set of cards, the other halves on 
another set, and partners find one another by 
matching to see what half-quotations go together. 
Make card-board animals and cut them in two 
and let the boys and girls fit them together. Have 
paper flowers—one set for the boys and one for 
the girls—and have each child pick out his 
or her favorite flower, and those who choose the 
same be partners. Try the same method with 
colors, so that the boy and girl who like the same 
color are partners. The same idea with books 
also is a good partner-finding device, and I have 
known parties where much fun was occasioned 
by the partners discovering each other by having 
a similarity of tastes regarding things to eat. 
I am sure that you will find among these sug- 
gestions some that will appeal to you. I hope 


80, 


E. 8S. R.—Yes, when you address a wedding 
invitation to a married couple address the out- 
side as well as the inside envelope to the hus- 
band and wife. Occasionally one sees an out- 
side envelope addressed only to Mr. , but 
it is not as good form as the other way. It is 
much better form to send a separate invitation 
to every u~married man in a family than v0 
send one invitation inclusive to all. I know it 
seems odd that one may with perfect propriety 
address an invitation to all the unmarried 
daughters —to the misses, inclusive—and be 
obliged to send a separate invitation to each of 
the sons, but it is a law-which obtains, and is 
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usually followed, so if you want to be quite cor- 
rect send the two brothers in question separate 
invitations. Your plan about enclosing the cards 
for the reception which you and your husband 
will give after you are married with the an- 
nouncement cards, which will be sent in the 
names of your father and mother, is quite correct. 
These cards should be sent out the day that you 
are married. In sending a note of thanks for a 
wedding-present which is given by a husband and 
wife write to the wife, and address the note to 
her; sometimes the note is sent to both the hus- 
band and wife, and addressed to both; it is not 
wrong; but the former is the better form. In 
the note you will, of course, speak of the hus- 
band’s share in the gift, and thank him as well 
as the wife. You show, by your willingness to 
seek advice on social points where you feel igno- 
rant, that you have a truly wise spirit; it 
is, you know, the wise who are most anxious to 
learn. 


M. M.—After reading your letter carefully,, 
and thoughtfully considering its contents, I am 
reluctant to advise you to have any but the sim- 
plest kind of a wedding reception. And when I 
tell you that I have attended wedding receptions 
in New York to which several hundred people 
were invited, where the refreshments consisted 
only of a large wedding-cake, from which each 
one cut a slice, you will understand that one may 
have a wedding reception at little expense. Yes, 
have the reception. I can see from your letter 
that it will be best to ask all your own and your 
fiancé’s relatives and friends to it, but ask them 
all to come at the same time—from eight until 
ten o’clock—and serve only a large wedding-cake 
and lemonade. I am very certain that you will 
be respected for having such a simple repast; 
it will be all right, and you need not fear crit- 
icism, as you would not care for the opinion of 
the people who would be likely to criticise you. 
If you have the reception from seven or eight 
until ten there will probably not be such a crowd 
at any time that all may not be accommodated 
in the house. lc is better to have longer hours 
and not have a crowd. Take out all the furni- 
ture in all the rooms of the first floor, and, if 
you can afford it, hire a few growing palms to 
put in the corners. For $5 you will be able to 
hire enough for the evening to make the rooms 
pretty, and this is all the decoration you will 
need. The wedding-cake should stand on a table 
with plates and knives. The lemonade may stand 
on another table with glasses around the bowl, 
and the guests may help themselves to both cake 
and lemonade. Stand in the bay-window, or 
wherever it is easiest for the people to get to 
you to give their congratulations, t do not know 
of any place where you could send your work, 
except to one of the exchanges in New York for 
women’s work. Try any or all of these, sending 
samples. 
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Special Values in Suits 
and Skirts 


* 


POSS 


E ARE offering some exceptional values in ladies 
suits and skirts, and it will certainly be to your 


advantage to write for our new Summer Catalogue and 


Samples of the materials from which we make our 

garments. Here are a few of the advantages which 

you have in purchasing your suits and skirts from us: 

FIRST—We make every garment especially to order, thus in- 
suring a good finish and fit. 


SECOND—We are manufacturers and make every garment that 
we sell. 


THIRD—Onur prices are fully one-third lower than those charged 
in the retail stores for goods of equal quality. 

FOURTH—We thoroughly sponge and shrink all of our woolens., 

FIFTH—We have no agents or branch stores. We fill all orders 


direct and thus save you the commission which other houses 
have to pay to their agents. 


SIXTH—You take no risk in ordering from us. If what you get 
does not fit and give satisfaction, send it back and we will 
refund your money. 


Note these offerings : 


Tailor-made Suits such ‘as are sold in — $8.00 


stores for $12, our price, 


Suits Retail value, $15, our price, . 2. wt $10.00 
Suits sold at retail, $20, our price, . . . $13,50 
SuitS Retail value, $25, our price, . . . . $17.00 
The Newest Skirts sold at retail, $6; our price, $4,00 


Skirts Sold at retail, $9, our price, : ‘ , $6.00 
EXTRAORDINARY VALUES IN 
Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses 


In attractive designs and fabrics, . $3 up 
Wash Skirts with the proper flare, iii in fit 


and finish, entirely different from 


the ready-made ones, . 2 : $3 up 


Weare also offering some decided bargains in Raglans, 
Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts, Riding Habits, Etc. 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest; write to-day and you 
will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 




















spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
velope. 


E. J. W.—Thank you for your charming letter 
of appreciation. I am glad that you have’ found 
advice to help you other than the replies given 
directly in response to your personal inquiries. 


Those two rooms in the new country home in- 
terest me, especially because of having con- 


tributed indirectly to their satisfactory furnish- 
ing. The new Colonial home with its many- 
columned porches is very beautiful. My feeling 
about the library is that yellow and green tones 
would be most appropriate, although you must 
be guided somewhat by the amount of light and 
the direction from which it comes. If from north 


or east, use the yellow tones freely; if from 
south or west, use soft greens principally, with 
some yellow and brown. The burlaps of which 


you ask is inexpensive when its wearing qualities 
are considered. It does not dent, nor show nail 
holes. It is an incomparable background for 
pictures, and it now is made with prepared back 
that makes it easy to hang, and makes it also 
a perfect insecticide. 


This is the scheme of color I would suggest 
for that artistically divided first floor, but it is 
tentatively offered because you have omitted 


to give on the otherwise excellent diagram the 
points of the compass, also the treatment of 
floors. It is planned to harmonize with your 
white paint. Carpet of library, plain, moss-green 
Wilton or filling; dado, if any, a lighter green 
verging toward sage, but not dull. Wall above, 
sage green; ceiling of yellowish cream. Parlor 
opening off hall in dull yellow and various shades 
of old rose. Treat the walls with panels of old 
rose damassé or satin-figured paper, set upon a 
paler shade of the same color. Let this be al- 
most pink, and outline the panels with gilt 
moulding. Merely flush the ceiling with pink. 
Have old-rose portiéres at wide doorways and 
a darker-toned carpet, in which brown, cream, 
and green faintly appear. Finish the walls of 
the dining-room in old yellow and use old blue 
filling for the floor, or something that combines 
old blue and tan. You will have a plate-rack, of 
course, which will hold occasional bits of blue 
china. This will answer the note of blue on the 
floor. Tint the ceiling the very palest yellow. 
Gatier all the colors in the reception-hall—old 
rose, green, dull blue, tan, and yellow.. Use a 
tapestry paper here, choosing bright rather than 
heavy pattern. If you use Oriental draperies and 
rugs here (over a plain, old-red filling. if floor 
must be covered), you will have no difficulty in 
blending the colors. <A built-out seat against 


the wall of the library would be very artistic. 
Have it made with little railing arms. 


If you will 
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arrange one arm with a pocket or shelf on which 
a book may be placed, or upon which a cup of 
tea may be served, you will like it even better. 
I hope you have hardwood floors and can dis- 
pense with carpets, using rugs instead, and that 
it is not too late to finish the hall and dining- 
room in oiled pine. 


H. E. Navarre.—yYour little apartment al- 


ready is so well planned that little remains 
to do but the placing of the furniture. If you 
place the piano diagonally across the north- 


west corner, with keys facing toward wall, you 
will have an excellent ‘light, and effect an ap- 
pearance of irregular shape that the room now 
lacks. Or, if the desk’ is more commonly in 
use than the piano, place it there and the piano 
against the south wall, keys facing inward toward 
the room. If the back of the desk seems too 
bare to present in this way you might have a 
fitted photograph-case made for it, so that 
tiers of photos may be placed in it. I have seen 
such an arrangement, and it proved one of: the 
most attractive features of a very distinctive 
room. The box couch should be placed against 
west wall, flanked at each end with book-shelves, 
built in if possible. The large chairs you will 
have no difficulty in placing. If you can plan 
to have a mirror between the two north windows. 
you will find much satisfaction in it. In that 
cozy room, too, you should ‘have a hospitable 
tea table, and a handsome but small china- 
closet. The former is almost obligatory, and may 
prove sufficient in itself to hold your china. The 
closet only need be purchased if you have a 
variety of pretty articles which are sufficiently 
good to display. The little table you describe 
should act as stand for a jardiniére and plant. 
Use light cream net curtains for .the library 
and bed-room windows. A pretty arrangement 
would be to hang next the windows a ‘plain 


panel of lace-edged net. Over these have yel- 
lowish- white holland shades, and as_ inside 


draperies, heavy lace, or lace-edged curtains, hung 
from brass poles set over the frameS*of.the win- 
dows. .The furnishings for the bed-room are 
very pretty. Be sure and set ‘the dressing-table 
between the windows, so that you have good 
light here while dressing. Also arrange bed to 
stand out from the wall, preferably with the 
head to the north. 

Mrs. M. E.—By all means use cream-lace cur- 
tains in a room where the decorations are ali in 
soft browns and yellows. They will tone with the 
wood-work as well. 
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THE REFINEMENT OF NEEDLEWORK 


Dainty needlework has always been a favored 
accomplishment among women, but, as _ their 
sphere of action extended, needlework lost 
favor, until the Singer sewing-machine enabled 
the accomplishment, in a few hours, of what had 
formerly required days of toil. 

Its benefits are shown by increased time and 
| opportunity for women’s rest and recreation, or 
for other occupations from which she had been 
debarred. 

The original Singer sewing- machine was the 
first to attain practical success; it was packed 
in a rough box which, when opened, served to 
support the machine Motion was applied by 
meafis of a crude form of ‘foot-treadle, Singer 
being the first to adapt it to this purpose. 
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THE FIRST SINGER (1850) 


For half a century the Singer sewing-machine 
has been a most potent factor in promoting the 
happiness of women During this time its man- 
ufacture has been improved until ultimate per- 
fection seems to have been attained: 

There are now three distinct types of Singer 
machines for family sewing, two making the 
double-thread lock-stitch and one the ‘* Auto- 
matic”? single-thread thain-stitch. The princi- | 
pal difference between the lock- stitch machines | 
lies in the form of shuttle used and its move- 
ment; both are distinguished for simplicity and 
good construction. Each costs the same, because 
only one quality is made, and that is the best. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS 
OLD MACHINES EXCHANGED 


| 








THE SINGER OF TO-DAY 


—— ——— ———— — 


Made and Sold Only By 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. L. D.—Use green draperies for the par- 
lor and bed-room by all means, especially if you 
can also keep the Oriental embroidery to the fore 
as you have done with the velours.. You might 
duplicate the dragons on the new draperies, or 
the royal arms of Turkey or Persia in gold 
braid would be effective. I have seen very hand- 
some curtains of green taffeta that would har- 
monize admirably with your rich furnishings. 
They should be lined and wadded. Repeat on 
one side the green and gold effects that you now 


have, and have the other side in dull amber 
damassé. Let the embroidery be on the green 
side only. Treat the wood-work in the dining- 


room with black Florentine paint by all means. 
The idea is excellent and in harmony with the 
furniture. There is a world of good things to 
choose frem for the furnishing of the Turkish 
room (since you need not economize in this), 
beginning with Oriental cotton draperies, Bagdad 
hangings, Kis Khelim rugs, and leading up to 
richest silk Kutch skirts. Finish the walls with 
tooled leather or something to imitate it. This 
combines all the rich colors of the peacock’s 
tail, and is most effective for the walls of 
Oriental rooms. Kis Khelim rugs are also 
characteristic wall draperies. Do not, however, 
hang any rugs on the wall except they be of the 
best quality. Use a good Smyrna rug for the 
floér, and for the couch-cover use either a Kis 
Khelim or a Bagdad rug. If you arrange a 
canopy for the couch you will require material 
equivalent to three Bagdad covers, or one 
Bagdad and two or more Kutch skirts for the 
draping. Also, you will require to mingle among 
the draperies some bronze shields, and a sabre or 
two, and at least two good hanging-lamps. Have 
grill or lattice work adjusted over the lower win- 
dow-sashes, and small grills above from which 
to hang these Oriental curtains. Choose tapestry 
portiéres, or porti@res made of large Turkish 
flags, and get a small settle. , 

Your arrangement of the hall is excellent. 
You require an arm-chair or two for the parlor, 
but you will be unwise to add too much to the 
furniture you already possess, as it will be an 
easy matter to overcrowd so small a room. A low 
carved Indian seat, a tabouret, and a tea table 
might be added, and perhaps a small cabinet, 
but these will be the most desirable and prac- 
tically the only things’ that are to be thought of 
in the way of furniture. 


PrrrspurG.—You are wise indeed to plan your 
cottage without a parlor and in its place to have 
a commodious library-living-room. Furnish this 
room in Flemish oak, by all means, but choose 
the dull oil-finish that may be cleansed by 
rubbing with wax polish once a month. If in- 
tricately carved, a style of furniture which I hope 
you will not choose, brush out the dust carefully 
before rubbing with cloth as suggested. Have 
the wood-work of the room stained to match 
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this, and finished similarly. It depends on the 
exposure of the room as to whether the sage 
green should be continued. It is an admirable 
color for a library, although some shades of sage 
green may seem hard with the dark Flemish 
oak. A dull blue or light terra-cotta verging 
toward yellow would be an excellent tone for such 
a room. If the room faces south or west choose 
the blue; if north or east, the terra - cotta. 
With either color your Oriental draperies would 
harmonize. Choose burlaps for the library, and 
if ornamentation is needed have a stencilled frieze 
over it. The reception-room should take sage 
green well and the dining-room would be best 
treated in Dutch blues or old-rose, tan, and 
cream shades, according to the lighting. Drape 
the casement windows in each instance, first with 
thin net curtains, next the shades, and last 
either lace or ruffled net curtains, looped back at 
each division and tied with ribbons. 


A. W.—The treatment of white mantels so as 
to remove the resemblance to monuments is a 
veritable conundrum, a truly difficult subject. I 
have seen such a mantel coated with plaster of 
Paris, and painted over to harmonize with the 
wood-work of the room in which it stood, and 
another treated with a thicker coat of plaster 
in which were imbedded flat ivory-toned bas-re- 
liefs. I do not like to recommend draperies of 
any kind for a marble mantel-piece. The com- 
bination of cloths with marble is incongruous, 
and from an artistic point of view, offensive. The 
white marble itself if well kept is ever so much 
better, especially if the fender and fireplace fur- 
nishings are of polished brass. You might cover 
with a smooth coat of plaster, and finish this over 
with Venetian red if this color will harmonize 
with your wood-work. If done smoothly this 
might be ruled off to represent a dull brick or 
tile fireplace. It would be possible, too, to build 
a wooden cover for the marble, with book-shelves 
down each side of the fireplace, and niches above 
for old china or bronze. The shelf above, that 
covering the mantel-piece itself, may then have 
a fitted cover of silk or baize or velvet finished 
at the edge with a fringed gimp. 


M. E. E.—Mercerized gingham would certainly 
be a novel fabric with which to drape your bed, 
but I should not like it. It is suitable in neither 
durability, texture, nor weight. With the color 
of the blue in the sample of paper you en- 
close, you would better have a soft - finished 
denim in Delft blue. Make the spread in four 
parts, and join with bands of insertion of 
Renaissance or Battenberg lace. Use a round 
bolster. The skirt-box might have a scroll work- 
ed upon it in rope silk or linen. With the 
mahogany and oak, however, you would have 
better results by using figured crétonne or sateen 
spread and bolster-case, the spread in either 
material to be edged with cotton fringe. 
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Leather 


Lines of beauty in the Radcliffe 
Shoe endure till the last day’s 
wear, because the leather is good 
stock, well tanned, well stretched, 
well stitched. Radcliffe Shoes are 
designed by artists to enhance, 
not to conceal the natural 

beauty of a woman’s foot. 
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For the benefit of those who 


still marvel at the low price 
of Radcliffe Shoes— 


$4.59 any style 


—we will explain that this is the result 

of organization, a triumph of eco- 

nomical manufacture—not a sign 

of “cheap” quality. 

See the Summer line of Radcliffe Shoes at 
your dealer’s. If he should not have them. 
write us and we will tell you who 


does. and send you a booklet 
showing shoe styles. 


The Radcliffe Shoe Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW 


Mrs. J. W. D., CAmMBripce.—Your communica- 
tion will be answered by a personal letter if you 
will send us an address to which such a letter 
can be sent. 


“ MANITOBA.”—Your questions are long und 
intricate. I could write a volume upon them. - I 
will answer the last part of your query first. 
There is no book or set of books which would 
be likely to help you a great deal. 

First.—If an unmarried woman inherits money 


. 


and afterward marries, the money is hers abso- 
lutely, whether it be invested in her name or not. 
Under the early English law all of the wife’s 
personal property became her husband’s abso- 
lutely on marriage, and all interest in her real 
estate, such as rents, incomes, and profits, was 
his, not only during her life, but after her death 
and as long as the husband lived. 

Second.—The husband has no claim upon it 
whatsoever. Yes, it is best that after marriage 
she retain her maiden name and attach thereto 
that of her husband. As Mary Smith-Brown. 

Third.—A married woman can bequeath and 
devise all of her real and personal property with- 
out any control or interference from her husband. 
Curtesy has practically been abolished, as it can 
be defeated by a devise, will, or deed, in which 
the husband need not join; so curtesy only ex- 
ists when the wife chooses to,die intestate. As 
to what interest a man is entitled to in his de- 


ceased wife’s property, much depends on the 
local laws of intestate succcssion in the various 
States and localities. It is best in all cases to 
have a good lawyer draw up your will. 
Fourth.—In the event of a woman leaving her 
husband, there is no legal procedure by which he 
can compel her to return to him. Nor can he 
make any ciaim upon her for moneys invested 
in the education or maintenance of their chil- 
dren. He is obliged to allow money for their 
support while they are legally in her keeping. 


H. B. S., Prrrsspure.—I know of no such book 
as you describe in your letter. Most legal text- 
books contain so many technicalities that even a 
law studeyt will frequently fail to grasp their 
full intent at first reading. The articles ap- 
pearing in the Bazar on “ Woman and Law ” are 
designed to give a clear and plain statement of 
these very principles of law which find their ap- 
plication in the events of every-day life, giv- 
ing just such information as you ask. I thank 
you very much for your interest and expression 
of appreciation. We shall probably ‘n the near 
future publish some additional articles relating to 
the rights and privileges existing between maids 
and housekeepers. In the mean time I shall be 
pleased to answer any question coming from 
your industrial school on this or kindred ‘sub- 
jects. If the person you mention will send me the 
facts I shall be pleased to answer her inquiries. 





NIMROD AS AN AERONAUT 


Translated by Elizabeth Bronson Griscom, from a history of Persia entitled Roozat-es-Safa. 


tory of Persia which is generally regard- 

ed as serious and accurate: 
“ Nimrod made a vow that he would pass be- 
yond the stars, and not rest until he had ap- 


¢ ‘HE following anecdote is taken from a his- 


proached the invisible. For this purpose he 
procured four young vultures, and nourished 


them for a period on flesh and wine until their 
strength was beyond conception. He then or- 
dered a cage to be constructed in shape like 


unto a coffin, large enough to contain two per-. 


sons, with a window in both top and bottom. At 
each corner of the cage was a projecting pole, 
and at the end of each pole a piece of flesh was 
tied. Before setting out on his journey the vul- 
tures were kept without food for some days, and 
they became. ravenously hungry. Then Nimrod 
and one of his associates entered the cage, and 
when the vultures saw the flesh suspended above 
their heads they flew upwards, and consequent- 
ly carried the cage with them; and, with a most 
prodigious strength. for a whole day and night 
pressed onwards. When this period had elapsed. 
Nimrod opened the upper window and looked 
towards heaven, but the aspect was the same as 


from the earth.. He then c'esed that door and 
opened the lower one, and the world he’ looked 
upon had the appearance of a sea and the moun- 
tains were as ant-hills. For another day and 
night the vultures continued their upward 
flight. He then again gazed from the door at 
the top, but the heavens appeared as before. and, 
lookine downwards. the earth was entirely 
blotted out. and darkness had grown in its place. 
At this sight the horrors of his imagination 
overcame him. He ordered his- companion to 
hang the flesh below. instead of above, the vul- 
tures, which changed their direction to a down- 
ward flight. The rush of their mighty wings 
created such an awful noise that earth’s dwell- 
ers thought some overwhelming catastrophe was 
descending upon them, and at this great sound 
the earth did quake and the mountains were 
almost rent asunder. When Nimrod reached the 
earth he was sorry at heart, and ashamed at his 
failure to penetrate the infinite. Said he, ‘ There 
is a wise God above all, and he made the fish 
for the sea, the birds for the air, and the beasts 
for the earth. I am an ass, and my place is on 
earth.’ ” 
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Gives You the Means 
For Producing the Best Music 


What is the difference between “‘ good” and “‘ bad” piano playing? Why is it that of 
two performers—both playing correctly as far as the proper succession of notes is ccncerned— 
one charms and the other tires his listeners? It is the subtle difference in ‘“ feeling,” 
**touch,’”’ and “ expression,’”’ which is noticed in an instant 

When the performer uses Ge ANGELUS, there is no worry or labor in striking 
the proper notes. The perfect time, the runs and trills, which are the despair of the person 
playing the piano with his fingers, are the delight of the performer who employs an 
ANGELUS to do the drudgery of piano plaving. He can modulate his music to satisfy 
every mood. He has music at its best at all times. 


Lovers of music the World over and singers and musicians like Jean de Reszke, Marcella 
Sembrich, Josef Hofmann, Enrico Toselli, Alberto Friedenthal, Arthur Friedheim, and 
Eugene D’ Albert have testified to the musical and artistic value of Ghe ANGELUS. 


An attractive booklet, “The Wedding of Mechanics and Art,” illustrated in colors, fully describes 
Ghe ANGELWUS, and is mailed free on application. 


Ghe WILCOX @ WHITE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, 


MERIDEN, CONN., VU. S. A. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HosPITAL, NEW YORK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s cor- 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. Having read so many of your helpful an- 
swers to mothers in the Bazar, I am going to 
ask you to be kind enough to help me. I have 
four children; the youngest is three weeks old. 
They have all been strong and healthy children, 
but I have never been able to nurse them for 
more than a month or two. After this they seem 
unable to digest their food. I have given them 
sterilized milk, and tried to feed them intelligent- 
ly, but nothing agrees with them for a year. 
After that they become strong and healthy. Now 
with my baby boy I do not know what to do; as 
I have not enough milk, I am giving him the 
bottle also. My nurse prepares his food of cream, 
milk, water, and a little sugar. He sleeps poor- 
ly both at night and day. His digestion seems 
to be out of order, for he often vomits, and 
seems choked with wind while nursing or feed- 
ing from his bottle. It will be worth everything 
to me if you help me in this matter, as I am not 
strong, and the thought of many wakeful nights 
with baby is appalling to me, to say nothing of 
how dreadful it is to see a healthy baby lose 
instead of gain strength and flesh.—@. M. 

A. I think that the trouble has been that the 
food has not been adapted to the infant’s diges- 
tion. That the child vomits soft substance, 
which is also sour, shows that he is getting too 
much fat; the other trouble shows that he is 
unable to digest a milk so strong in proteids. 
I would advise your using the top cream from a 
quart bottle of milk which has stood from six 
to eight hours in a cold place; by doing this you 
are pretty sure of the quality of your cream and 
the quantity of fat it contains. If you use the 
skimmed or separated cream one never knows ex- 
actly its quality, as it may vary anywhere from 
sixteen to forty per cent., and it makes a very 
great difference with the child which quality it 
is getting. With your baby I would advise re- 
moving the upper one-third of the bottle, which 
gives cream of ten per cent. fat; then dilute 
with boiled water, using no extra milk whatever. 
If you were giving your baby only one bottle 
feeding a day, then take only an ounce of this 
milk which has been removed and add the neces- 
sary amount of water. If two feedings, take two 
ounces, or as many ounces as there are feedings. 
Any portion of the top milk left over may be 
put back in the bottle. Then dilute the milk 
you are going to use with the boiled water, using 
four times as much water as milk, a little sugar, 
and a pinch of salt, as you have been doing. 
If the baby vomits this, then weaken still more. 
As soon as you have found a formula that suits 


If a reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


the baby’s digestion keep him on this for a while, 
and you can gradualiy increase the strength. I 
would give a baby three weeks old two ounces 
every two hours; at a month I would give three 
ounces every two and a half hours; then the 
strength can be increased a little, but not the 
quantity. By the time the baby is two months 
old he ought to be able to take from four to five 
ounces of food every three hours, and at this 
period I would much prefer gradually to strength- 
en the food, and let the quantity remain the 
same uatil the child is four or five months old. 


Q. My baby is three weeks old. On his right 
thigh there: is a bright red spot almost as large 
as a quarter of a dollar; it seems to be just a 
little bit raised above the skin. I notice when I 
bathe him, if I happen to press on it, it turns 
perfectly white for a moment, then the color 
returns. Should I see a doctor about ‘it?—WMrs. 
C. M. West. 

A. From your description I should judge these 
spots were probably a birthmark, called Nevous. 
As they do not cause any inconvenience to the 
baby, neither do these show, I think I would 
leave them alone for the present, while the baby 
is so young. 


Q. Will you kindly help a young mother by 
answering this question? If there is great dif- 
ficulty in arousing a sleeping infant a month 
and a half old between the hours of 5.30, 7.30, 
and 9.30 P.m., should it be disturbed, especially 
when the child wakens three times between 9.30 
p.M. and 6 a.M.?—A Grandmother. 

A. If the baby is on two-and-one-half-hour 
feedings I would arrange so that its last day 
feeding comes at 7 or 7.30 P.M., and would not 
then disturb or feed the baby until 10 p.m. 
Where a baby is said to be fed every two, two 
and a half, or three hours, it is not intended that 
these intervals of feeding are to be kept up all 
night; three feedings between 7 P.m. and 7 A.M. 
are enough for a very small infant who is fed 
every two hours. When it nurses every two and 
a half hours, two feedings between 7 p.m. and 7 
A.M. are enough, and when it reaches the dignity 
of three-hour feedings, a last meal at 10 P.M. 
ought to suffice until 6 or 7 a.m. The intervals 
of feeding should count from the time the in- 
fant commences his meal, but he should not be 
allowed to nurse more than twenty minutes, oth- 
erwise it would bring feeding times so near to- 
gether that one meal would not have a chance to 
be thoroughly digested before another feeding. 
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There is none other than “THE MILKY WAY” 


when it comes to proper food for infants. It is Nature’s way and Nature's food. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


has saved the lives of and properly nourished thousands of babies who have grown into 
strong men and women and brought up their children upon it in turn. It needs no 
added milk in preparation, because it is itself made from the purest of milk. It has 
been the most approved infants’ food with three generations. With Nestlé’s Food so 
universally used and so easily obtained, why experiment with others ? 


Let us send you, free of charge, a half-pound package of Nestlé s Food for trial and our ‘*Book for Mothers.” This 
says a little about Nestiés Food, but a great deal about the care of babies and young children. Send usa postal card. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 
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Ohe 
May Skirt Yoke 


With Hose Supporter Attached 


If an improvement in the appearance of 
your figure—an improvement in health— 
‘an economy in skirt-making is of interest 
to you, then. let us send you a booklet. 
PRICES 
Black or White Satin, $1.75 
White Wash Yoke, $1.00 


At Corset Departments 
Or sent on receipt of price. 


a N Give correct ‘waist and hip measure 
SP ho ee taken 12 inches below “waist line 
i OG gis WY “f e Address Department I 

CN at SS oa THE MAY YOKE CoO. 
mL A SS P. O. Box 442, TOLEDO, OHIO 

















An Evening with the Beethoven 


Home takes on a new charm when you 
have a Beethoven piano as its centerpiece. 
No matter where you live, we will send you 
one of our handsome instruments without 
any cost to you, unless you become a pur- 
chaser. Our new catalogue tells you how to 
get a high grade piano at the right price and 
on the right terms. Selling Direct From 
Our Immense Factory, we can afford to 
ive fower prices than any other makers. 

‘hat we save from having no expensive city 
warerooms, no high-priced salesmen, no 
agents on commission, is your profit. 

Write for our Catalogue, giving full 
description of styles and prices. It will save 
you money. Our Organ Catalogue, showing 
fifty styles, also free. 


Beethoven 
Piano and Organ Co. 
Box 1203 A, Washington, N./J. 


_ For information regarding our respon- 
pray see Dun's or Bradstreet’s Mercan- 
tile Reports. They can be found in every 
Bank. Ask your Bank cashier what they 

, : P say of Beethoven Piano & Organ Co., 
Our Style Apollo. ashington, N. /. 


We Don’t Ask Any Money in Advance 
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INTERIOR DECORATORS 
AND FURNISHERS 





= = —_ 


The illustration above is a section in our showrooms containing a gray 
sandstone mantel, modeled from the original in the South of France, 
and counted one of the finest examples, architecturally, ever found. 


S the result of much study and effort, we are prepared to offer to 
A the public a most thoroughly equipped organization for Interior 
Decorating and Furnishing, and can follow the builders in 

their construction, executing the trim and cabinet work, all decora- 
tions and furnishings,and making the furniturein harmony with archi- 
tectural requirements, thereby securing correct creatment throughout 


ORDERS EXECUTED ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Se Poe PP OO eRe Os - BN Ob? ee 








‘ 
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Regulation 
Undervest 
and is a 
Corset Cover 
at the same 
time. 


Indispensable 
with transparent 
waists and 
evening gowns. 


can be worn as a 
regular undervest or 
transformed into a 
perfectly fitting cor- 
set cover by simply 
untying the strings 
and folding it over 
the corset. 

No buttons to 
‘catch in waist, and 
cannot shrink! 





Cotton, . - 50e. 
In fine Silk Lisle,$1.00 


Both beantifuyy 
trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and silk 
ribbon. If your dealer 
does not sell Korso, 
send bust measure and 
money order direct to 
us and we will supply 
you. 


WAY KNITTING 
MILLS CO. sp 
377-379 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














coon Ghe 
BOS) BOSrTown! 

i Round Edge 

Sew-On Snap 


GARMENT FASTENER 


Is Substantial, Finished, and Ef- 
fective—in fact, the only real satis- 
factory substitute for hooks and eyes on 
Skirts, Dress Plackets, Shirt Waists, etc. 
In Black and Nickel and two sizes. Send 
6c. for a set, if not on sale at your Dry 
Goods, Department, or Notion Store. 


Try it and see how it holds 


CONSOLIDATED FASTENER GO., 
95 Milk Street, Boston 


Mfrs. of the world renowned “ Bird Cage,” 

Raymond, or French Snap Fastener, used by 

all Domestic and Foreign Glove Mfrs. 
REPRESENTED AT 

450 Broome St. 











THE 
New York. 
237 Fifth Ave., BOS 
Chicago. 
103 Rue Lafayette, TON 
Paris, France. 





THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABR 
JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS socnesTER. wv. 
Postal to 101 Franklin SUNY. City For Face < 
























Waist Former 
Skirt ana Belt 
Adjuster 


This is a Long- Waist season; 
an adjuster is a necessity. 
The O. G. is O. K., Per- 
fect, Simple, Complete. 
If dealer has not yet put it 
in stock, send 25 cents for 
sample with belt and buckle attached. 
No Pins. No Hooks. No Sewing. 
oO. G. MFG. CO. 
daents {504 ie Broadway, New York City. 
504 Medinah ing, Chieago. 
206 hearny Street, San Franciseo. 
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Muslin 


—_ 
° 
_ 


Wedding 


Trousseaux 
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4 > 
4 “AS FINE AS LINEN, ‘ 
: AS SOFT AS SILK” : 
> > 
> > 
>» | For sale by all Samples of this ‘ 
» | leading jobbers muslin mailed | 3 
> and retailers free on applica- > 
: ‘e fe “e tion ‘e “ 4 
Ba > 
> TREAT & CONVERSE, ““frihis Mulia & 
® 79 and 81 Worth St., New York 3 
® 
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PARIS 
22, Rue Royale. 


PANEM, 


Fine selection of the very latest 
styles, at moderate prices. 
—_+e 





Madame PANEM. wis. for five years, head of the 





{ 


y WS Model! Department, »t Doucet’s and Paquin’s, “ 
2 
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ra 
Shoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50 
OXFORDS These cool and com- 


fortable shoes will be 
more fashionable this summer than ever be- 
fore. The Crawford shows 61 new styles— 
not the ideas of one fashion maker, but the 
choicest ideas of the best fashion makers at 
home and abroad. Also 73 styles in Lace, 
Button, and Bluchers, selected with the same 
care for exclusiveness, elegance and comfort. 
The materials used are the same 

as in the highest-priced custom 

shoes, and the most careful at- 

tention is given to the cut, 
workmanship, and fit. 








Sold with 
Guarantee 
—Money 
back if 
not satis- 
factory. 


COLONIAL. 
One of fashion’s 
favorites for women 
— appropriate for 
house and street. 
Made of Dull K‘d, 
high Cuban heel, 
medium extension 
sole; also of Craw- 
ford Patent Colt. 
ee——_———_————— 
The past season has shown an 
increase in our store sales of over 
68 per cent. and 300 per cent. in our mail- 
order sales; an indication that people who want the 
best appreciate the Crawford. 





FREE Crawford famous Art Plate 
* catalogue—i5 rich water-color 
sketches—Just drop postal. 





If not convenient to our stores or agencies, we can fit 
you through our Mail-Order Department. Shoes sent 
any where in the United States and Dependencies, Can- 
ada, Mexico, and all countries in Parcel Post Union, 
upon receipt of $3.75 per pair. Carriage charges prepaid. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, Room 37 
140 Duae.ne Street, New York 
Men’s Stores 150 W. rasth St., 91-93 Nassau St., 54 W. 


fs 23d St., 825 Broadway, New York; 4 
Fulton St., 189 Broadway, Brooklyn ; 160 Summer St., 169 Tremont 
St., Boston ; 903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 1). C.; z 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore ; 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Women’s Stores 825 Broadway, 54 W. 23d St., 137 


Fulton St., 150 W. rasth St., New 
York ; 433 Fulton St., 7 Broadway, Brooklyn ; go Poanayivanis 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; 169 
Tremont St., 160 Summer St., Boston; 1120 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 
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This is part of the 
new plan of sell- 
ing the new shoe 
for women. 
Write and learn 
all about it. 
Eclectic Shoes 
represent all that is 
in Brgy 4 correct in 
fashion, perfect in comfort. 
Not a patent shoe, but a good, honest welted sole shoe. 
They are made exclusively of 


Miello-Kid 


a leather tanned salty for Eclectic Shoes. The price is $3.50 Oxfords, $3.00). By mail, 
direct from the maker. No shoe can be made better at any price. No shoe can be made as good 
for less. There are no profits, no rents, no salesmen to pay. The value is all in Eclectic Shoes. 


If you want to see the la fashions in footwear, direct from the designers’, send at 
once for the Eclectic book, FREE, with measuring directions. 


THE CHAMBERSBURG SHOE CO., Box. 607, Chambersburg, Pa. 


H. x H. Pneumatic Bust Forms. 


Inflated by a Breath. “Light as Air, Natural as Life.” 


These Forms do away with all unsightly, unhealthy, and uncomfortable pad- 
ding. They produce perfectly the full bust and slender waist decreed by the latest 
fashion, ositively the only device which perfectly simulates flesh and blood. 
Applied in an instant, invisible with any costume; neither sight nor touch re- 
veals their use. Worn with or without corsets. Eagerly welcomed by society 
women everywhere. Endorsed by leading dr kers and ladies’ tailors. They 
fit any figure, adapt themselves to every movement and position, take the desired 
size and shape, filling out ill-looking wrinkles, making the “ fit” of any dress per- 
fect and stylish. -In light waists and evening dress they are worn low in the 
corset, forcing the natural bosom upward, while they remain concealed. As a 
support they are a grateful relief to nursing mothers. For bathers they are in- 
dispensable; not injured by water, preserve the beautiful contour of wearer, not 
detected by closest inspection, and act as a buoy to the bather. They are 
nounced by an eminent woman “ more an inspirationthan an invention.” Mas- 
sage, medicines, and appliances are often dangerous and always unsatisfactory 
as “developers.” On request gy this publication} we shall be pleased to 
mail free photo-illustrated circulars. All correspondence and goods mailed sealed 
without advertising marks. 


Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


\ THE |= easy WAIST 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 




















Be sure and get the 
Eclectic book of foot- 
wear fashions. FREE, 





















































































TRADE MARK 

There is no waist like the E. Z. for a growing child. None other so comfortable, 
so durable, because so yielding to the motions of the body. The little bands or 
straps are of the same elastic knit fabric as the waist itself. No stiff, unhealthy bands to 
bind andchafe. No buttons ripping off, because the strain comes on the yielding, fiexible 
bands that give, yet support the clothing as does an elastic suspender. 

If your deals? dees not keep the E. Z., send us 25c. and his name, and we will 
send you sample waist by return mail, Mention of child, if boy or girl, whether 
bleached or unbleached waist desired. Interesting booklet free, 


E. Z. WAIST ©0., 106 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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CAN YOU KNIT OR CROCHET? 


$1000.00 in Prizes 








is offered by the well-known 

T HE following Prizes will and responsible firm of 
be awarded by a Com- 

mittee of Experts selected by Calhoun, Robbins & Company 

Harper’s Bazar, The Deline- > Ages. geben 

ator, and McCall's Magazine : for the best specimens of knitting or crocheting 

done with their 


One Prize, $200.00 


One Prize, - - 150.00 
One Prize, - - 100.00 
One Prize, - - 75.00 
Two Prizes, - 50.00 
Four Prizes, - 25.00 
Five Prizes, - 15.00 
Ten Prizes,- - 10.00 
Twenty Prizes, 5.00 








All articles returned to owner or “ » 
purchased at price set, Send postal Mark postal “ Contest Department K” 
card request for full particulars 


7 quit. You tak nothing | CATLHOUN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
408 and 410 Broadway, New York 


Rochester 
Automatic f R 7 b 


























Wringer 


to aay one on trial. Freight 
prepaid. We make other styles, 
sizes, and grades. Write for 
further particulars, We wish 
to establish reliable agencies. 


Rochester Wringer Co., 
Dept. F, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















MURIEL 2 1-« 
DORCAS | 












An Rakha Linen Collar 


is the most convenient and dressy neck wear for the Summer shirt waist. To secure style, comfort, and elegance 
insist on having the well-known “ Corliss” Collar, acknowledged everywhere as the standard. Sold by leading 


dealers, 2 for 25c. If unable to secure them, send to us, stating style and size. Attractive style hook sent 
FREE on request. Dept. Y, Troy, N. Y. 
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\ NEW ENGLAND LAKES- RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
Of i i0s nhl OF NEW ENGLAND -SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND 
PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND nisror E 
r pT oe 


te 
i Lae ant 


OF F EASTERN ® 


o *peepet 


ALONG SHORE, AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND STREAMS 
FISHING AND HUNTING, MERRIMACK VALLEY, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
THE MONADNOCK REGION, LAKE SUNAPEE , SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 
VALLEY °F THE CONNECTICUT 48° NORTHERN VERMONT 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 4*° DEERFIELD VALLEY 
COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW FROM MT. WASHINGTON SENT ON RECEIPT OF GS IN STAMPS 
Aisa SUMMER TOURIST BOOK ying is 7S and rates, hote/ and bodraing house ust and other veltdble sormation frre 


For all pubiications apply to PASSENGER DEPART MENT B&M R.R.Boston, MASS. ED. Flanders. 1% "5574 


Titht? AGEAT 








77 Information 





Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 








Each city ticket office of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central 
Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
and Lake Erie & Western Railroads in the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Wor- 
} cester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Montreal, 

Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, 
and Dallas, Texas, is an information bureau 
where desired information regarding rates, time 


Individual 
of trains, character of resorts, hotel accommo- 


Compartments | dations, and a thousand and one other things 





the intending traveler wants to know will be 
freely given to all callers. 


for exclusive travelers are operated 


upon the “GREAT WESTERN | 


”? . ‘ For a copy of “ Four Track Series" No. 3, ** America’s 
- | 
LIMITED, running every night be | Summer Kesorts,” send a 2-cent stamp to George H. 
tween Chicago and St. Paul and Min- a Se Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
| } ; OF, 

neapolis. Every toilet comvenience. || | Send 5 cents for a sample copy of the “ Four Track 
News.” a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine of 

J P ELMER travel and education. 

* > 





General Passenger Agent, 113 Adams St., Chicago 
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Stern Brothers _ 


Exceptionally large assortments of 


. 

a For veal cbt waist satisfaction always get the old reliable “MOTHERS' 

cir ce br ted ” The only guaranteed waist. Newest patterns, latest sty rn 
th le a best =o at Our adjustable belt, with riveted vattones is removed for 


‘ st — button- 
sew! ‘ou 

Classique Corsets ica ae OTHERS TRI *:: 
« Mothers’ Friend” size 
are now being shown cold'without this intel, MAR. 27% 
in models adapted Asien Ane CCENEEIE S08 & COMPANY i 
to every figure, and 
conforming to the 


latest Parisian ideas 


in fashionable gowning. 
West 23d Street, N. Y. 


GOLF 


25 stom “ZS $2.00 sar 


HARPER @& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
2 ames SQ., NEW YORK CITY 











MEET Te EE EEE ERIE PARA 


Masson - Cemplier 
191 Rue Saint Fonore, Paris 


AHH 











Street, 
Reception, 
ag Beading, 
" Evening 
Gowns 


Tn the best and 
newest models 
at reasonable prices 


BE EEE EEE EE SE AE EI ET EEE BE 





: 
| 
| 
| 








Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 
Hundreds of Upright = 


returned from renting to 
disposed of at once. They include ag Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterlings and other well known makes. Many cannot be dis- 


tinguished from new et all are offered at 
® great discount. rights as oo 
as $100. Also beau- titel New p- 
righta at $125, gies, $150 and $165. ant 


instrument at $ fully equal to many 
_ pianos. Monthly payments accepted. Freight only about 

$5. Write for list and particulars. You make a great saving. 
Pianos warranted as represented. [Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


12 Adams St., CHICACO. 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Muse. 


 iielsieasialeciaieeiiapabsiaietniederminiecainteaniiaeiasesieemmmteneeniay t 
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on 
Credit 


Metabitch your credit by opening 
Gent account for a beauti 
-—y amond Rin t Stud, 
rings, Cat’ Cuff Buttons or other 
a to be se ected trom our half 
million @oliar stock of Diamonds, 
Watches and Fine Jewelry. Oatalogue 
"Vv" sent free. 
Diamonds will pay at least 20 per cent. 
ues this year. Your 


yes 80. y are 
n vpight a at the present time. 


soot can woe as long as you live, noes. 
ever 7s live vot “ond — an 


are good. 
the only req 
Tf you Dave any pm about your 
credit with us you can easily settle the 
question in advance. Ask yourself this 
question 
Will 1 doasI agree and can I apare 
Bian $3 8 $10 monthly to invest 


answer in the affirmative 
your if you can 


t is as good with us as though 
yoa were worth millions. 
How We Do Business. 
You select a diamond from our catal- 

Fee. ve we send it to you for examination, 
like the diamond, the mounting. 
price and terms, you make a 1 
first ent and wear the diamond. 

The ce we asvenge a series 

payments 
Ne give a a Wassungae Certi 


cate oF value and Pe uality. and the option 
of exchanging at full price paid for any 
other article or a larger diamond at any 


time. 

There are disagreeable features 
ebost © our Liberal Credit System, no 
publicity, no security, ne! uarantee, no 
endorser—in fact it’s nothing j LY a per- 
sonal business transaction 
mutual confidence and oh felt ith, * 

We are the largesthouse tn our line of 
business and one of the oldest. (Esta’ 
lished in 1858.) We originated the og 
tem of ootling, diamonds on easy pay- 
ments, and do the largest diamond 
credit business in the world. There is 
half-a-million dollars back of our guar- 
antee, and if you will a= your local 
banks bow we stand in the business 
world, they will refer to their Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s book of commercial 
yn ey tell zoe that our rating is 

est possible to have for respon- 
sibility, good credit and reliable per- 
formance of all agreements and 
promises. 

We pay all expenses of placing our 
diamonds before you for your examin- 
ation, it costs you nomine whether you 
buy or not—you get the diamond at 
once and every Jollar. you pay on 
it, isa dollar saved, for diamonds are 
instantly convertible into cash the 
world over at full value. 

[2 We handie no imitation 
diamonds, nothing but genine 
stones. 

Write today for our illustrated book- 
let which shows goods, prices, terms 
and full particulars of our Liberal 
Credit System. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 
Dept. V, 101 to 107 State St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Diamond Importers and Manir. Jewelers, 


Opp. Marshall Field & Co. 
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dil i; PD DEREUIMES 
A TOILET 
SOAPS 


> za POWDER 


Delettrez, Violette Etoile (Star Violet) 
newest, most delightful violet odor, in Perfumes, Soaps, 
and P. inty and distinctive. 

» for those who appreciate the most 
exquisite, refined odor. Delicate and permanent. 
Ask for Delettres at best dealers’. Refuse substitutes. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, AMERICAN AGENTS, NEW YORK 





|'SHOPPING series, Stee 


rience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
- 7 Miss A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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o 8-tray set, $1.50; 12 set, $2.25 
(in neat case), of your sta- 
tioner, or sent, prepaid, aid, Ww. 
the manufacturer, J 

4 RICE, Atlanta, Ga. 





PTTL Uae LULL 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Wil’ keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

bouse. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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Spring & Summer PATENT SUSTAINED] 


24 Yecars the BY VU. S. CIRCUIT COURT 

ecient Wie at aS On 
ndaar Oo 1X 

7 CEhense HAVING THE 

GENUINE 














Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 





Sample pair, 
by mail, e5e. 


CUSHION 


HOSE Button 
SUPPORTER 


‘ 16 West 238d Street 
NEW YORK: {TS 157 Broadway 


BROOKLYN : 504 Fulton Street NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


BOSTUN: 230-232 Boylston Street EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO: 82 State Street GEO. FROST co. aeaten 
Agents in al! Principal Olties. Pa Ree 5 eer the | 
Moulded Rubber Button. J 




















MARK TWAEN 


Has Just Written a New Novel, Entitled 





A Double- Barrelled Detective Story 


All readers will recognize in this new novel a return 
to the spontaneous bumor of Mark Twain's early work 


Illustrated, $7.50 —_ 





sh 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


| 
VIOLETTES w CZAR suction iatats na 
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: JAPALACG 


LIKE IRON 
- A 9g 


* 


| | UY, > sa rr , i4\ aa, a 
ive a 8b OB 


UNDREDS of women write us that JAP-A-LAC is grand. THEY USE 

/T ON FURNITURE OR ANY ARTICLE OF WOODWORK THAT HAS BECOME 
MARRED. The result is a smooth, brilliant finish that wears like iron and 
makes the article look like new. 


It Makes Old, Rough, Discolored Floors Look Like Polished Hard Wood 


It is cheaper than carpets, more healthful, and gives the room an air of 
refinement. Any one can apply it. Try a sample can. 
Made in the following colors: Natural or Clear (best for natural woods), 
: Cherry, Mahogany, Oak, Malachite Green, Ox-Blood Red, Walnut, Ivory, 
; Yellow. Brilliant and Dead Black. Sample can (% pint, any color), by mazl, 
postpaid to any point in the United States, for ro cents. : 
Mention this magazine and we will send you, free, samples of finished 
wood and valuable booklet. 


| MEE THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. Makers of tietccrade. varnishes 






















new “Dandy-Shiner” 


THE ONLY RIGID SHOE HOLDER 


A Household Necessity—Nickel-plated and handsome. Light and con- 
venient. May be hung up flat when not in use. Ask any shoe, hardware or 
housefurnishing pre Ay bs it. If not obtainable send tous direct, 


A DANDY-SHINER, Three Lasts (men’s, ‘| 00 
‘ 





ene a: 


~~ 










women’s and child’s), Polishing Cloth, Bottle 
of “Gold Bond” Shoe Polish, all sent for 


Gold Bond Shoe Polish—‘ The Great Leather Food,” ogee! 
Triumpha Shoe Polish Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., which oils and polishes 
leathers perfectly. Preserves leather. Polishes brilliantly. 

If in doubt send for booklet and larger pictures. 


THE DANDY-SHINER CO., 59 Quincy St., Springfield, Mass. 


“The Star” Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables. 


The only absolute protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 

Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 
drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, covered 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 


Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 


When ordering, give shape of table—round, square or oblong. Measure top surface, 
width and length correctly. as covers top only, and does not overhang. If extension 
table, give width of leaves and number wanted, as pads for extension tables are made in 
two halves, and the leaves and fillings added for any length desired. 

Doily, Chafing dish and Platter Mats of same material for tables when cloth is not 
Used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 
L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 6ist Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
















How it 


is used 
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RICHARDS BAC K FASHION'S 





% Y, - "heli 
F ‘ T T H ( Copyrighted ) CHAIR Wa ist 





$7.50 


An entirely new 
French model, made 
of a new silk “ Taf- 
feta Mousseline,” a 
silk which proves 
superior in ev 
way to any cl 
ever produced. Is 
of a very soft and 
pliable texture, 
guaranteed not to 
crack or break; isa 
superior silk both in 
finish and wearing 
qualities to any ever 
used for ladies’ gar- 
ments 

Fashion has ap- 
proved this French 
model as the sea- 
son’s handsomest 
waist. The new 
Gibson effect round 
yoke, both front and [) 
back, formed 
eight one-half i 
tailored bands, 
joined by the latest 
brier stitched silk 
cord; entire front 
of waist of neat soft 
tucking trimmed 
with crochet silk 





THE PRINCIPLE 












Style buttons; soft crush stock and cuffs to mateh yoke. Colors White and Black 
Has solved the problem only. No deseription can do this handsome t 2. 
No. 33 of “Comfort in Sitting.” A Latest fashion model. Original in design. New guaranteed silk. 


movable nel pivoted in 
back of chair gives way to 
ressure of shoulders and 
ts in at small of back. 
When not in use, it returns 


Every garment made to your special measurement, tailored in a superior 
manner at manufacturers’ prices. We. also make a variety of styles silk 
waists, silk petticoats, silk dress skirts and fancy trimmed Jap silk suits. 
Write for our handsome booklet of new designs. 

Every garment guaranteed rfect. Money refunded if not entirely 


Many cther styles 
House and Office 
Chairs. Shipped “ on 
approval.’ 











Write for to position. There is nothing to adjust. satisfactory. Remit by Post ce order, Bank Draft or Registered Mail 
~ Rests and comforts every tired muscle and Express prepaid on all orders accompanied by money, or C.O. D., subject to 
Catalo gue the whole nervous system. inspection at your expense. Give full and exact measurements. 
. We employ no RBENT 
RICHARDS CHAIR CO 1106 Weis tore ROYAL SILK GARMENT CO., 230 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 
"5 














SPOOL SILK 


One of the secrets of the superiority of Corticelli Silk 
over all other makes is because nothing but the choicest 
selected and best long fiber Corticelli raw Silk is used in 
its manufacture. The result is a perfectly even, smooth, 
and round silk thread of great strength. As Corticelli 
costs YOU no more than poor silk, why don’t you buy it? 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 1t9 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Also makers of Corticelli Filo Silk, Crochet Silk, and Corticelli 

Purse Twist. 
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Harmony and Health 


Health is the reflection of Harmonious Na- 
ture. Disease is Discord and Unnatural. 
Health depends upon Natural Food. 


SHREDDED 
WalcAT 
BISCUIT 


the Piepadle' le Gacea ites is, contains al] 


Properties “in Correct proportion necessary to 
Messick Chery Elnumor of Ob foaes boty, 


Nature has stored in the whole wheat complete nourishment for the harmonious building 
of man, and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit presents it in the most digestible and appétiz- 
ing form. If valuable qualities are removed from the wheat, asin white flour, the result} is 
food stripped of the properties which produce teeth, bone, muscle and brain. «Soft cook@d?’ 
cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbett*of 
their necessary — natura/—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded While 
Wheat Biscvit being crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the satural flow of 
saliva which is indispensable in satwra/ digestion. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. Send for “The Vital Question” Cook Book (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















Simple, Isn’t It? 


Cog wheels are enclosed in ball-like frame. Can’t get out 
oforder. The simplest freezer and easiest to tnrn is the 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 
Or the One Motion Freezer 


Freezes in 3 minutes. Pleasanter to freeze a dessert in hot 
weather than to cook it. More : sovetneg, too, and the only 
V 


expense is the cost of the materials rite for booklet 
“Ice Cream Secrets.” Full of new recipes, all ez asy to make. 
home, and, if not pleased, return it and dealer will 
Take one fund money. Should your dealer not handle them, write 
us for address of one who does. Be sure you get a Peerless Iceland 


DANA & CO., Dept. T, Cincinnati, O. 
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[Accident-Proof Crib 


The Foster Ideal Crib 


protects the child from accident when alone. It does the 
work of a maid by day and serves as an annex to the 
4 mother’s bed at night. The sides may be raised or lowered 
if at will. The spindles are but 4 inches apart. The head and 
foot 44 inches high and the sides 22 inches above the high- 
grade woven-wire spring. These dimensions are absolute 

roof against accidents, and you will find them only in the 
Foster Ideal Crib. These cribs are finished in white or 
colors. Enterprising dealers sell them. If yours don’t, we 
will supply you direct. In either case send for our free 
booklet, “Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
20 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS FOSTER IDEAL areesen, THE 

















Illustrated 
$2.50 


By 
LOUISE E. HOGAN 


Mrs. Hogan tells the story of the 
growth and development of a child. 
It is a book all who love children 
will read with greatest interest. 








HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





Don’t Be Bothered With Ants Any More 


waTsO®, Ant-Sugar 
at ms § 


Away This is a powder, not a poison 
and may be safely sprinkled 
wherever you find ants, and they 
will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and Harmless. 
Price 25¢, postpaid, or at grocers’ and druggists’ 


The Bristol Drug Co., 95 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


TR«DE- MARK. 














“The Coronation” 


of a gas range guarantees to its purchaser 
that it is not an experiment, but is a well 
built, correctly designed, carefully tested, 
modern equipment, made by men who 
have built nothing but good stoves and 
ranges for nearly forty years, in the 
Largest Stove Plant in the World. 


Our Crown 


Trade-Mark and our name are cast 
on every genuine 


JEWEL 


Gas Range 


Cooking by Gas is the most pleasant 
and economical way of preparing palatable 
foods, but don’t imagine every gas range is 
economical ! 

The double body of blue planished steel, 
the perfect flue construction, and one-piece 
star-shaped burner insure greatest econ- 
omy of fuel to users of Detroit Jewels. 


If You Want Low Gas Bills 


insist upon your Gas Company or 
9 dealer supplying a Detroit Jewel. 

















ay Cooking by Gas and Some Good Recipes,” 
an interesting book, free from Gas Companies, or sent 
by mail. Address Dept. B. 


Detroit Stove Works 


DETROIT CHICAGO 








te 





at 
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condition 


” 


Floors, 


S. C. JOHNSON & 





“ The one Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Suan-barn, pimples, Ring- 

worm and all imperfec- 


tions of the skin, and pre- 
vente wrinkles. Does not 








BAZAR 


There is more difference in the quality of floor wax than you imagine 
Many floors have been ruined by using a cheap or inferior grade of wax. 
Don’t do it. 
when you purchase Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
floor polish of the world. 


Keeps floor in fine 


It’s poor policy. You get the best without any more cost 


It is the standard 


with little work 


Preserves, beautifies, and polishes. Ask for Johnson's, insist on having it, 


SPECIAL: Send us the name of your paint or drug dealer 
who does not handle our wax, and we will send you, free of 
cost, one can sufficient to finish one smal] floor. 

SENT PREE: Valuable booklet, “ The Proper Treatment For 
or new catalogue, “Ornamental Hardwood Floors.” 


SON, Station B, Racine, Wisconsin. 


“ The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 





MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 
writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J. L. BARRIOK, 
SPE Ss 809 grees 
a day. 

can 
cir 


4 . normous de- 
: FREE! 
Cincinnati, O. 












HAIR RESTORED 


“*WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philippine Islands 
walnut, and restores Gray, Streaked, Faded, or 
Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard, or Moustache to 
its original color, Imstamtaneeusty. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not wash off or rub 
ef. Contains no poisons, and is not sticky or greasy. 
**Waluutta”’ Hair Stain will give more satisfactory 
results in one minute than all the hair restorers and 
hair dyes will in a lifetime. Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince 
you of its merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20¢. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 114, St. Louls, Mo. 


GRAY 








Iknow you want to reduce your weight, but probably you 
think it im ible or are afraid the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Now, let me tell you that not only can theobesity‘ 
reduced in a short time, but your face, form and complexion 
will be improved, and in health you will be wonderfully ben=- 
fited. Lama regular practicing physic*=—, hav- 
ing made a specialty of thissubject. Hereis what I will do for 
you, First, lsend you a blank to fill out ; when it comes, I for- 
ward a five weeks’ treatment. You make noradical change in 
your food, but eat as much (ras often as you please. No band- 
ages ortight lacing. Noharinful drugs nor sickening pills. The 
treatment can be taken privately. You will lose from 3 to 5 
pounds weekly, according to age and conditionof body, Atthe 
end of five weeks you areto report to me and I willsend further 
treatment ifnecessary, When havereduced 





















flesh to |. 





To FAT PEOPLE 


the desired weight, you canretainit. You will not becomestout 
again. Yourfaceand figure will be well shaped, your skin will 
beclear and handsome, you will feel years younger. Ailment of 
the heart and other vital organs will be cured. Double chin, 
heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
dences of obesity are remedied speedily. a py py 
my personal attention, whether being treated by mail or in 
peneens alle ndence is <trictly confidential. Treatment 

or either sex, lain sealed envelopes and packages sent. 
Distance makes no difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for my new pamphlet on obesity;its cause and cure;—it will 


convince you. s ‘ 
Mm. D., 


-MEGRY Cc. BRADFORD 
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appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


Health is really nothing 
more than perfect balance; 
equilibrium of the system. 
The words “feeling a little 
off” describe a very real and 
very common condition. 

Maybe you cannot define it; 
but you know what it is; lan- 
quid; without energy of mind 
or body; incapable of work, or 
the work goes heavily. It may 
seem a trifling thing — better 
not think so; it may be worse 
before it’s better. 


It is easier to restore a bal- 
ance that’s “a little off” than 
when it’s a good deal. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 25c¢ Pabst Malt Extract 


spremners- 


Extremely light little 
biscuit—just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon. 


NATIONAL BISOUIT COMPANY. 








HOPKINS’ BLEACHING GLOVES. The “Best” Tonic 

Made from select ge ml Black, Wine, Tan, saan , b 
Chocolate. Just the thing for Housecleaning, Garden ; j . : it is food 
ing, Driving, Wheeling, Outing, Golf, etc. Give size of 3 an idea alance-restorer; It 38 fe ; 





kid glove worn. Write for terms to Agents. 


and drink together; tonic without false 
HOPKINS GLOVE CO., 89 Apollo, Cincinnati, 0. 


stimulation. Beware of cheap malts; 
| they are harmful. 
Good Incomes Made You should try it for balance-keeping 
by selling our celebrated goods. s s 
25 & 30 per cent. Commission. | and CaS, for strength-making and 
BEST and MOST 33 preserving. There is nothing like it. 
ECONOMICAL C, Buy it of any druggist. 


1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

& Good Coffees - 12 and 15c. | 
Good Teas - - 30 and 35c. | 
THF GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. eg 

gt & 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. | 
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F-P.C. ironin¢ No waste 


Wax 1s chemical- No.odor 
ly prepared, keeps No dirt 
the irons. clean & 

Smooth and:imparts 

a beautiful silky — 
finish to.the Fabric 7 
Retains its Shape. Better 


“write; 
Outlasts any-OtDer. to-day 











Grocers Sell it or address for 
Z sticks sent 10 centS ..2 


FLAME PROOF CO. 
New York. .0 7 @ 
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This is the only preparation 
which is made expressly for 


KITCHEN FLOORS. 


You can apply it yourself. It preserves the 
wood, gives it a bright, natural finish; it prevents 
dust and dirt, does away with bugs, and keeps the 
room clean, sweet, and healthful. WAXENE is 
not a wax, wash, or varnish, but an entirely new 
preparation—the only thing in the world that will 
prevent a floor from spotting, coloring, or soilin; 
with hot grease or water. very kitchen shoul. 
have it. WAXENE is especially adapted to 
oilcloths and linoleums. 


Sold by paint and hardware stores everywhere. Sample 
can by mail, roc. Send for free descriptive booklet. 


I. H. WILEY @ CO., Mfrs., 
59 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 














NO POISON 
Has ever been found in the 
enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


a1 The BLUE LABEL, protected b 
p decision of United States Cow 
pasted on every piece 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 




















Sunes DIN THE ousefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
ARE SAFE New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















¥tis* x ?. VOTE HE SN ET 


€ é A tasteful new booklet 
telling how to make 

rozen refreshing, healthful 
and economical des- 

serts—ice creams, 


@ a 
9 9 water ices, sherbets, 
alin 1e frozen puddings, 


fruits, coffee, &c., 


EAA ORLORIS LER LIE ORE RIO 


Send your name for acopy. Given with 
ree the compliments of the makers of the 
Triple Motion White Mountain Freezer. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Dept. O. Nashua, N. H. 
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Gage’s “Nea Hair Specific 


A V egetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 

Grand Prix (Gold 
Meda!) at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1900. Also a great 
number of autograph en- 
dorsements from such dis- 
tinguished persons as 
Joseph Jefferson, Wm. J. 
Florence, Adelina Patti, 
Mme. elena Modijeska, 
Julia Marlowe, Lilli Teh: 
mann, Emma Albani, Lil- 
lian Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Gov.J. P. Altgeld, of Illi- 
nois, and scores of others. 


This remarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop 
hair falling af once; (2) 
To produce a fine, healthy, 
permanent growth over 
the entire head ; (3) Tore- 
store the rich, dark, youth- 
ful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4)Tocure all humors 
of the scalp, including 
itching and dandruff; (5) 
It is not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and does not 
interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 

If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic exami- 
nation and report results to you, gratis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 


Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia, R. H. 
MACY Co., New York City, and by all other first - class Dealers.— 
Send 2-cent stamp for full information. 





All mail orders should be sent direct to the Manufacturers. We pre- 
pay all express charges and give individual advice in each case. Address 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., new York City 


Send all orders direct to us. We do not sell through Jobbers. 











i677 FOR 25 YEARS ~ '!902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. As a logical resalt of our success 




















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and most elegantly 

appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 

special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 

graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 

a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 

~~ investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
All physicians are cordially invited. 

"he receipt of a = of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed. THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method Pentre oy and will refer you 
to former p 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mass. 























AE PENT SORE 


Sle ia, se 


Rest Peace ___Coasfart 


These are the advantages which the 


LODI SANITARIUM 


For Women Only 
provides for convalescents, for nervous patients, 
and for any woman suffering from 


Tired, Tortured Nerves 

An ideal spot for beauty of landscape. An ideal 

building for comfort and convenience. Perfect 
attendance; cheery refined nurses, a perfect home 
in which to gather strength. Twenty-three celebrated 
specialists on medical staff. Forty miles south of 
Cleveland. Highest altitude in Ohio. No street 
cars, no saloons, no rough element in town. 

Write at once for literature giving particulars and 
terms. References, American Exchange National 
Bank, Cleveland, O.,and Exchange Bank. Lodi, O. 

We accept no patient whose condition is such as 
might disturb other patients. 


LODI SANITARIUM, 100 Elyria Street, Lodi, Ohio, 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


$4.00 VAPOR Bata Casinet, $2.25 each 
a QUAKER 3.50 each 
0.00 = bed a 6.10 each 

31 .00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65c 
uality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
with all “‘Quakers.”’ Write 

for our New Special 
60-Day Offer. Dom’t mics it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices te mts, salesmen, 
managers. Hustlers getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, @ 


















“FROWNERS” 


The unconscious habit of { frowning leaves a disfiguring 
stamp on many a comel but woman’s ingenuous- 
ness comes to beauty’s tin r the form of * Frowners” 
—a scientific disco that completely eradicates the 
furrows caused by the it co ion of facia) mus- 
ver the two women inventors of The 

kle Eradieater and act on the same prin- 
vular control. Vo chemicals “Applied at night 





hown in illustration 


wit be i posta Treceipt of 
eam post on ; pt of price. ‘Free 
THE B.& P. CO..TWO WOMEN), 52 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 
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HAIR ON 
Tae ot 
NECK 
AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


omtfor 
rouer~ Powder 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair 

was completely removed. We named the new discov- 


ery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on mol 
may require two or more applications, and witho 
slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied oF 
ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have teated ita merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of #1. per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


WHY IT IS THE BEST. 


Because it is a scientific preparation in powdes 
form, unequaled in its ability to prevent and heal 
inflamed and e skin. 


d 
uncomfortable conditions of th 
It will not harm the most delicate skin, yet it hag 
wer to heal the most obstinate skin aff ons, ani 
unquestionably the best toilet and n 
powder in the world. It is unequaled for 


Sunburn, Eruptions of the Skin, Chafing, 
Prickly Heat, After a Bath, to Prevent Per- 
spiration Odors, After a Shave, Tired, Aching 
eet, in the Sick-Room; in fact, for all Skin 
Affections it is a Healing Wonder. 


FOR SALE AT TOILET AND DRUG STORES. 25c. A BOX. 





MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
tc” We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


If YOURS does not kee , take no other, but 
send 25 cents to the Com Powder Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., and receive bow, post-paid. : 














A Neéw Novel by 


W.D. HOWELLS 


The Kentons 


Now is the Time 
to 
Cultivate Hair 


Human hair, like the rose bush, requires 
arich soil,careful cultivation,(grooming) 
and bright, warm, sunny weather to 
insure best results, 


Seven 
Sutherland 


Sisters 
Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner 


never fail to grow hair, when there isa particle 
of life existing in the decaying roots. An 
occasional shampoo with the p Cleaner and 
daily application of the Hair Grower durin 
warm weather, will be found cooling an 
refreshing. Try it. 


THs is a delightful story of a 
family of “ very natural and 
very human” people. The story 
opens at their home in the mid- 
die West. The author follows 
their fortunes—their travels, ex- 
periences here and abroad-—to the 
final happy ending of the love 
affair around which centres the 
main interest. It is charmingly 
written and will take rank among Seta by over £6,000 aalers. 
the best works of fiction. Permit us to again remind you, that 


‘ee \ “Its the Hair-not the Hat” 


se That makes a woman attractive 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS si 
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Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


Under the A of the Cincinnati Even- 
ing Post Five Test Cases Were Se- 
lected and Treated Publicly 
by Dr. Irvine K. Mott 
Free of Charge. 


A University Chemist Acting as Referee. 


Irvine K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned 
physician,—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte 
Medical College, and of the 
London (Eng.) Hospitals, has 
discovered a remedy to suc- 
cessfully treat Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Diabetes and other kid- 
ney troubles, either in their 
first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: ““My 
method arrests the. disease, 
A even though it has destroyed 
most of the kidneys, and preserves intact that 
portion not yet destroyed. The medicines I use 
neutralize the poisons that form a toxine that 
destroy the cell in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Evening Post, one of the leading daily 
papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s 
success, asked if he would be willing to give a 
public test to demonstrate his faith in his treat- 
ment and prove its merits by treating five persons 
suff ring from Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free 
of « sarge, the Post to select the cases and the 
examination to be in the medical department of 
a prominent University. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve 
persons were selected. After a most critical chem- 
ical analysis and microscopic examination had 





been made in the University laboratory, five out | 
of the twelve were decided upon, the Professor 


making the examination remarking, “ I should 
say they are all fatal cases.”” These cases were 
placed under Dr. Mott’s care and reports pub- 
lished each week in the Post. In three months al? 
were discharged by Dr. Mott as cured, the final 
examination being made at the University. The 
persons treated regained their normal weight, 
strength, and appetite, and were able to resume 
their usual work. Any one desiring to read the 
details of this public test can obtain copies of the 
paper.by writing to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an 
international reputation that has brought him 
into correspondence with people all over the 
world, and several noted Europeans. are num- 
bered among those who have taken his treat- 
ment and been cured, as treatment can be ad- 
ministered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to 
give his expert opinion free to those who will send 
him a ‘description of their symptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles, and describing his new method of treat- 
ment, will also be mailed by him. Correspondence 
for this purpose should be addressed to IRVINE 
K. MOTT, M.D.,122 Mitchell Bldg.,Cincinnati,O. 





Ca 


New 2 ae free 


Learn T. 
Occupation: Wan, ° 


for Women! Advertise- 
ments —- 


A most fascinating study for 
women of intelligence and 
one that is more profitable 
than any other wock in which 
women Can engage. .*. .*. .. 
If you do not care to have it 
as a means of independent 
livelihood, probably you may 
aid your father by doing his 


advertising, .. °. ... .*. .’. 
Instructions entirely by mail. 
All lessons pieciialt revised, 


corrected, and criticised by 
ten of the leading advertising 
authorities of Chicago. .. .’. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


Chicago College of Advertising 


WITT K. COCHRANE, President 
Suite s = 610 Isabella Building « Chicago 











PHILIP 
LONGSTRETH 


% 
By Marie Van Vorst 


% 


This is a new novel by the co-author of 
“* Bagsby’s Daughter.” It is a love story, 
telling of the infatuation of a rich society 
man for a young and attractive girl em- 
ployed in a factory of which he is the 
owner. The contrast in their social 
positions, and the situations that result 
from it are most skilfully treated by the 
author. 

It is one of the most brilliant social 
studies of recent years. 


$1.50 








Harper & Brotruers, New YorK 
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JENNENS 





I WAS BLIND 


YOU MADE ME SEE! 


Wm. Cronoble, McConnell, Ill., blind from cataracts for 
years, in these words expressed his gratitude to Dr. Oren Oneal, 
Chicago’s gifted oculist, for restoring his t and curing him 
of an affliction which had blighted his life. ithout endanger- 
ing his eyes with knife or caustic, and wholly without suffering. 

Mr. Cronoble was cured by 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


This y-. one aoe thousands of serious cases of Cat- 
aracts, ranulated Lids, Optic Nerve Diseases 
—ALL exustis. OF BLINDNESS—which Dr. Oneal has 


= = cured in this way, and he has ne used the knife or 
z sitive rellef for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- fe=q | injured an eve. CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED—a new 
z puns. nd all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered method—no knife or pain uccessiul In Over 5,000 cases. 
and sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of Samuel Plummer, Marietta, Ohio, cured of cross-eyes. Write 
piration, ane MENNEN’S (the original), a Mittle fe Migher = him. 
é s perhaps aps, than worthless substitutes, but An interesting illustrated book on Ee Diseases, many tes- 
i or mailed for 2& cents. (Sam ple free.) timonials, and Dr. Oneal’s advice, PRE Tell him your eye 
GERHARD 


MENNEN oe.. Newark. ¥ N. J. =% | troubles. Address 
: : = : == OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 123, 62 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


| NANG std 


FACE 
POWDER 





The Coming 
Crows-[eel 
PREVENTED 


or indefinitely postponed [ 





ENZO! IN JUNE 
perfect skin food for SUMMER USE. Cooling. Prepare the complexion for the 
GIVES QUICK RELIEF FROM SUNBURN. teymng Rent of Summer. 
Full size jar 1.00. Small size 60 cents. Prepaid. Use Lablache 
Satisfaction assured or mo ae Face Powder. It nourishes, 
SAMPLE and BOOK ex J A A clears, beautifies ines, and restores its freshness. », Wises 
ME. TAXIS TOILET wag : White, Pink,Cream Tints, 50c. per box. Druggists,or by 


Dangerous Counterfeits are on the market. Beware! 
D-369 Sixty-Third Street,: Chicago 

Lady representatives desired for our ee ‘assortment of BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston Street, Boston, 
TAXIS TOILET ARTICLES in localities not yet assigned. 


$1250 to$5000 Per learand Expenses 


FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN’ & WOMEN 
All or part time—at home or traveling. Let us start you. Write us to-day. We want nts, 
Salesmen and ———_ in every state. Our famous Puritan Water —a wonderful in- 
vention—greatest seller and money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand year round, in 
every city, village and on the farm. Over 50,000 already sold. Everybody buys—business men, 
families, physicians, druggists, stores, etc. Almost sells itself. Takes like wild-fire where shown. 
With it anyone can purify their drinking water by distillation—making it peeaey pure and safe. 
Simply place it over the kitchen stove—it does the rest. Only Family Water Still ever invented 
that furnishes plenty of absolutely pure, aerated, delicious, drinking water. Separates and 
removes every impurity from the foulest water. Beats filters. Impure Water kills thousands an- 
nually; causes deadly typhoid, malaria and other fevers—gravel, kidney, bladder troubles—dys- 
BOILING- WATER % pepsia, stomach, liver, bowel troubles, etc. aol eee ATER saves lives—prevents fevers, 
gekneee, epidemics, | doctor bills, suffering See thousands of chronic cases. 
Do to write for NEW N and © FER, FRE. Write us LO. 

for Catalogue, Testimonials, ete. * address, HARRISON MFC CO., 586 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnat 
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Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! SpiroPowneR 


Prick! Prick! Prick! 
is a new Toilet Preparation that begs the courtesy of 


When sewing, coat your | | 
your attention and seeks your favor. Applied to the 


forefinger with 
body or clothing, it destroys and prevents the offensive 


Odors of Perspiration, 


while it also cures Skin Inflammations, Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Offensive, Tired, Tender, and Sore Feet. 
The use of Spiro Powder means cleanliness and 
comfort, and the knowledge that you are not offend- 
ing your social and business acquaintances with that 


Sour, Sweaty Smell. 


Spiro Powder is a pure, white, harmless, odorless 
antiseptic deodorizer that has no equal for the body 
and feet. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


If Spiro Powder doesn’t do all 
we claim for it, return the 
partly used box to your dealer; 
he will refund your money 
and cherge it tous. & §& 


Price 25 cents. All drug and department stores. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send price to us. 
Mail orders promptly filled. Write for free sample 
to-day. Try it now. A warm-weather friend, It is 
the best Toilet Powder made. 


Spiro Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





guar MARK 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 





LIQUID etistin 


and prickthe“NEW SKIN” 

instead of the finger. 
Above is only one of the 

many uses of“NEW SKIN.” 


THREE SIZES. 
1O0c. 25c. 50Oc. 


Send toc. fora sample bottle, 
and, if it doesn’t work, write 
us and we will refund 
the money. 


Douglas Mfg. Go.°s 


107 Fulton St., NewYork 


Now We Have It!| THE SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLER > WAVER 


Avoids Heating the Hair—Can be Slept in to WH 

with Comfort—Does not Break the Hair Ire or 

or Hurt the Head—Quickly Adjusted. Hard 

A GREAT BOON FOR CHILDREN] Metallic 
A complete set of 8 No. 1 or 6 No, a Substance 

Curlers, or 4 Wavers (black, auburn, or} te Mart 

gray), 25 cents. From dealers or mailed or Rast. 

yy on Bags - of price. Agents wanted. 


urlers are especially adapted fog the use of 
every young children. 








A PERFEOT 8QUARESTEAM COOKER 
WITH pooRs. Don’t miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Wonderful 
saving of fuel and labor. Get it for your 
home and summer cottage. Write for cir- 
culars. Special rate for ten days. Used on 
any kind of stove. Agents Wanted. $30 
to $40 a week can be made. Now is the 
time to sell cookers. 




















STEAM COOKER © | MERKHAM TRADING CO., Devt. H, 170 Sth Ave., N. ¥. 
14 A Doitding. TOLEDO, * ule, P.5.—We are — = a one agents for Ta lliaay Holdirm” 










NEW. INVENTION! “3.tcr" 


ft pecial offer to d Women, at home ¢ or tr trevelin all or part ti showing, taking orders and intin 
sens or HARHISON'S OPEN PEED BLUE E WiCKLESS NEW FUEL OLL STOVES, Won 
Gatal ingention. Just out. Nothing else like % Great ool seller. We want 
: ofired: Salesmen, Managers in every State. meget money money-maker ever 
Enormous demand year round, in oe ce, St body 
mg farmers. 9,000 sold in one month. ighted. Eve 
oe Sells itself. WRITE TODAY pon rl FREE 


MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER —— 


A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES A HOGSHEAD OF FUEL GAS 


Generates its own Fuel Gas from Kerosene or common coal o! 
Be wick, dirt, smoke, kindling, ashes ye hot kitchens. Invaluable ¢ 
nanan Laundry, Nursery, F pentane, Yachts, Camping, 
— ing, Fishing, Picnics ties he unches, etc. 
CHEAPEST AND SA EL 10-CE a week should furnish Fuel Gas os small family for cooking. 
A oie of coal oil costing vA to . A ae furnish Fuel Gas for a constant blue 


test fire, for over twenty hours. Splendid cooker, roaster an Makes summer cooking a pleasure. 


NO ‘MORE NEED OF THE DANGEROUS GASOLINE | STOVES sive, dry, coal "apa wood 


, etc. Ours are absolutely safe. Will not ex ee Sin ean operate. So ur we clog up. 
wit Hoot, tan year» Hapgromely made, Pay, BOER OL So Day OUR eae ‘OFFER NEW tet ETO, ‘Adtran 
WORLD , MANUS AOTURING CO., 5118 World Building, CANCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Health, Strength, and 
* Symmetrical Development 


FOR ALL WOMEN 


If you will give me fifteen minutes of your time each day to well-directed 
scientific exercises which I will prescribe by mail for your individual needs 
directly and definitely applying to your special development, reduction or 
relief, i can promise you perfect health, By this I mean pure blood, free 
circulation, correct breathing, perfect digestion, and the resulting freedom 
from Nervousness, Constipation, Torpid d Liver, Anaemia, and 
Obesity. 

By the practice of my system of exercises you become thoroughly alive, 
vibrant with nerve force, which reacts upon mental force, and resists disease. 
A clear skin, rosy cheeks, fullness of life and enthusiasm, and a delightful 
personality result. 

Women do not aim for an athlete’s prodigious strength, but for the de- 
velopment of each muscle of the body to uniform strength and symmetry, 
giving those curves and lines of beauty which have made the feminine figure 
the model for all sculptors ard painters. 

My exercises cultivate that distinguished carriage and bearing and the 
engaging presence and ease which at once bespeak culture and re sincubont. 
ey develop mental force, will power, and are endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and the most eminent authorities upon physical culture. 
i - Only @ woman can intelligently instruct women on these 
nes. 


Over 5,000 women in America and England are practising my exercises, 
NY 


_——_—. 








with results far beyond their most sanguine expectations. 

If you will enclose ten cents in stamps I will send you a card with the 
outlines of a perfect figure to place on your dresser, and a booklet showing 
correct lines of the body in poise and movement. 

Y this outline before growing children. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
EL LEE EL EL EL EL EL I LEE EEE ELIE EE LE 


NOTE:—Miss Cocroft is President of the Physiéal Culture Extension work 


Every mother should keep 











in America. She needs no further introduction to the public. 
hee 
Feat for over 
00 i Bitty ears has 
a = by millions 
thers for Lo 
e Syrup cess. It soothes the child, 
al nr softens the gums, reduces 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 


® 
Mre Potters) Mrs.Winslow's: 
is an 
children while CUTTIN 

@ inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
This Stain produces beautiful, 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 


is the best remedy for diarrheea, Sold 
ro by druggists in every part of the world. 


@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 








Bd berteecid ont. 


WALNUT JUICE old and well tried 
TEETH with perfect wan 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
Write for booklet. Mrs, Potter, 165 Groton Bidg., Cineinnatt, Ohic. SOEhAE NKKKR HREM HEED 





A high-class preparation 
in every way. Always re- 
stores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color it used 
to have. Checks falling of 
the hair, makes the hair 
grow, and keeps the scalp 
clean and healthy. An ele- 

gant dressing for the hair. 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. If your H A L | & : Ss 


druggist cannot suppl you, send gi PEGE BL SICII_-LAN 


P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. HAIR RENEWER 














ONS OF 


CEREGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 
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TWO NEW NOVELS 
Ohe Siege of a 


DICKSON 


Lady Resolute|. ~:: 


“The Black Wolf’s Breed’’ 





















“T ADY RESOLUTE” is one of the new novels 

everybody is reading. Mr. Dickson tells the story 
remarkably well and holds one’s interest without a break 
from start to finish. “Lady Resolute” is the story of 
the wooing and winning of a beautiful girl. 


$1.50 














by 
BEULAH MARIE DIX 
and 

CARRIE A, 
HARPER 















eo 
of praise 
for “ The Beau’s 
Comedy” have been 
pouring in from all over 
the country. It seems to be 
the universal opinion that “The 
Beau’s Comedy” is one of the “ nicest” 
—one said the “most pleasing and sun- 
shiny ”"—stories of recent fiction. 

Miss Dix is the author of the successful novels, “ Sol- 


dier Rigdale” and “Hugh Gwyeth, Roundhead Cavalier.” 
$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER'S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 


(e Purchasers of patterns are especially 394. Child’s School Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
cantioned to be sure to mention size of pattern Bazar No. 7, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 


required in ordering by mail. 393. Cloth Reception Gown. Illustrated in Har 


Vor ones’ s 234, 36,38, an pemeense pasteree are i per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 35. Price, 50 cents. 
sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for : 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 392. nm ay ws Ce —— in Har- 
for little girls. The cost of these patterns is 50 cents per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 35. Price, 25 cents. 
per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each 391. New Walking Costume. [Illustrated in Har. 
for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for lit- per’s Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. Price, 50 cents. 
tle girls’ patterns. The following list partially repre- , A ee . 
sents the available designs : 390. Child’s Serge Frock. Illustrated in Harper's 
406. Summer Waist with Separate Lining. I)- Bazar No. 5, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 36. 389. Combination Undergarment. Illustrated in 
eum ae § on - P Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 35- Price, 25 cents. 
405. Comnmaes Summer SP- ustrated in . Flannel or Silk Waist. Illustrated in 7 
Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 388 Bazar No. 4, Vol. _ Price, os pooh arper's 
404. New Spring Eton Jacket. [llustrated in Har- 
B. N Vol. 36. Price, 387. Young Woman’s Summer Costume. I/lus- 
fer's Bauae HO 45.5% 3 a , trated in Harfer’s Buzar No.3, Vol. 35. Price 
403. New 1902 et? om Be gey in Harfer’s 50 cents ea . 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 36 rice, 25 cents. ai 
402. Surplice Corset-cover. Illustrated in Ha?- 386. wr < by rang my cree. yo ae el ae: 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 3 35- 3 tes 
401. New Shirt-waist and Skirt. [Illustrated in 385. Matron’s House Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
Harper's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. Price, aa cons. 


each for waist or skirt. 


N.B.—A Special pattern may be obtai 
400. Box-pleated Costume for Little Girl. [llus- ; 


costume iMustrated in HARPER'S BAZA\ 


trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 36. Price, at $4 per costume for women, or $2 50 per 
35 cents. costume for children. 
399. Box piestes Shirt - waist and Five - gore 
Sk Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents each for skirt or waist. h 1 oi 
398. Woman’s Fur or Velvet Jacket. Illustrated Money must accompany order, together with size 
in Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 36. Price, 25¢. desired and address of sender clearly written. 
97. Cloth House or Street Gown. Illustrated i 
ates Harper's Bazar No. %, Vel. 35. Price, 50 cents. on ae Patterns in Se Master Nos. 407 
396. Little Girl’s House Prock. Illustrated in Har- oS oy are aa oe 


per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 


395. Cloth or Velvet Reception Gown. I!lustrated HARP. ER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 35. Price, 50 Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


cents. 














Blank for Ordering Cut-Paper Patterns 


Cut this out, fill in, and mail with Money Order, Stamps, or Check to 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 





Kindly send me Cut-Paper Patterns as follows: 
SEAMS IVA... MRA... SO Size 


OPP eee CCC CESSES E ETC CT Cee ee eee ee eee eee 


Oe Pee eee CCC ee TC eee ee eee Cece eT eee ee eee eee ee 








Cheld’s Costssmes Nou. ........0.cscccceceeeeess Age 


FOG WII 1 CCIOIB von ccccsccncceccecceccosssoaeeses Sala 
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PracticalGolf 


BY 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 


























Mr. Travis’s long experience 
in golf, and the fact that he 
1s a self-taught ‘player, com- 








bine to make the book one 
which no golfer can nee 
to be without. 
The wllustrations from in- 
stantaneous photographs ad- 
mivably supplement the text. 





ILLUSTRATED. $2.00 NET 











New edition, fully revised to date, with 
chapters on the newest clubs, balls, etc., etc. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 





EIGHT BOOKS BY LILIAN BELL 





Sir John and The American Girl The Expatriates 
The second volume in Harper's ‘‘ Portrait Collec- A brilliant romance of ‘‘people without a 
tion of Short Stories.” country.” 
$1 15 net (postage extra) Iilustrated. $1 50 
As Seen by Me The Instinct of Step-Fatherhood 
Clever observations of people and customs abroad. Humorous sketches and stories. 
IMustrated. $1 25 $1 25 
A Little Sister to the Wilderness The Under Side of Things 
A pathetic story of the lowlands of West Ten- | A story of West Point, full of keen satire and 
nessee. brilliant observation. 
$1 25 Portrait. $1 25 
From a Girl’s Point of View The Love Affairs of an Old Maid 
Witty essays on the ‘‘modern man.” A series of humorous and pathetic love stories. 
Portrait. $1 25 $1 25 





By Mrs. ELIZA B. CUSTER 
Boots and Saddles | Following the Guidon 


Or, Life in Dakota with General Custer | ae . ‘ 

ire 55 BE s2 : F A most picturesque phase of American life on the 
A vivid description of army life in the West, with | Western border. 
General Custer as its hero. 


Map and Portrait. $1 50 IMlustrated. $1 50 


Tenting on the Plains; or, Gencrat Custer in Kansas and Texas 


A charming record of the life of a great general and a most. lovable character. 


Illustrated. $1 50 











By RUTH McENERY STUART 
| SHORT STORIES 


The Story of | 1. A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. $1 50 
Babette 2. Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Stories. 


| 


| Illustrated. $1 50 
A fascinating story of a little | 3. In Simpkinsville: Character Tales. Ill’d. $1 25 
Creole girl brought up among 4- Moriah’s Mourning, and Other Half - hour 
“the whites.” Sketches. Illustrated. $1 25 
The Woman’s Exchange. Illustrated. 50 cents 


Solomon Crow’s Christmas, and Other Tales. 
Illustrated. $1 25 


| 5- 
IMustrated. $1 50 | 6. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S NEW FICTION 


Margaret Vincent 
Marion By Mrs. W. K, CLIFFORD 


Author of “‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,”’ etc. 


This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a 
beautiful young English girl of noble family. She is 


Mannin brought up in ignorance of her noble birth, runs away 
g from home, and has many experiences in London—all 
of which, together with her loyg,saffairs, the author de- 


scribes in a most entertaining*pa@y. It is a novel that 
you will read with interest-\from cover to cover. 


BY $1 50 


EDITH EUSTIS | Her Serene Highness 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


This is a story of The author has written a story that ranks in original 
fet and brilliant dialogue with the best work of Anthony 

ope. The hero is an art collector, and the story tells 
. his experiences—incidentally his love affairs—while visit- 
Mrs. Eustis, the ing a European duchy in search of an art treasure. 


daughter of the Hon. $1 50 
Levi P. Morton. The 


political and social Hardwicke 


life of the Capital is By HENRY EDWARD ROOD 


admirably drawn. 




































Washington life by 





This is the story of the love of a young minister for a 
beautiful and attractive girl brought up under the most 
narrow religious influences. The match is opposed by 
her father, who objects to the young minister’s broad 
views. Upon this theme—the struggle between love 
‘ and duty—the author builds a story of great power and 


It is the author's 





first novel. It is 


thoroughly alive, 





interest. 
brilliant, and inter- $1 50 | 
esting, both in plot P P 
ind in the way the | Le King in Yellow 
oy, oo By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “‘ Cardigan,”” “‘ Lorraine,”’ etc. 


This is a new edition of the novel from which Mr. 
Chambers first gained popular recognition as a writer 
$1 50 of fiction. It is a novel that has been widely called for 

ever since publication. This new edition has been 
found necessary to supply this increasing demand. 


$1 50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD | 





The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything every mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing- 


up of ‘‘ the baby.” 
the world on this subject. 


$1 00 net, (Postage 7 cts.) 


It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
Attractively bound and fully illustrated, 





The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


The whole duty of the waitress—how to pre- 
pare a meal and how to serve it, 


‘$1 00 





Household Art 
By CANDACE WHEELER 


Practical suggestions for the artistic decora- 
tion and furnishing of the home. 


$1 00 











Virginia 
Cookery Book 


By MARY STUART SMITH 


Recipes for every branch of 
cooking and for every house- 
hold. 

$1 50 


Edible Toadstools 
and Mushrooms 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 
A selection of thirty native- 
food varieties, with simple 
rules for the identification 
of poisonous species. 

30 Colored Plates. 
57 Ilustrations. $7 50 





Recreations 
in Botany 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVY 
A handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume, with full information 


about native and foreign 
plants. 





IMlustrated. $1 50 





Dodworth’s Dancing 


The complete ert of dancing, with instruction 
in all the different kinds of dances, old and 
new, a complete guide to the Cotillion, new 


figures, etc., etc. 


IMustrated. $1 50 





Piano-forte Playing 
By ADOLPH F. CHRISTIANI 


The author describes the principles of ex- 
— in piano-forte playing, with practical 
ints that make this work an indispensable 
aid to every musician. 


Square 8vo, $3 00 





Bazar Books 
of Health 


and Decorum 


The book of health treats of 
every subject that touches 
the health of the home. The 
book of decorum contains 
practical hints on all cere- 
monials, manners, and eti- 
quette. 


Two Volumes. Each, $1 00 


Cradle 
and Nursery 


By 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 

The object of the author is 
to give simple, practical 
hints for the nursery. It 
answers all possible ques- 
tions, and in saving unnec- 
essary illness alone will be 
found of immense value. 


$1 00 








Infancy 
and Childhood 


By 

FRANCES FISHER WOOD 
This is a most valuable book, 
that covers not only the early 
months of infancy but fol- 
lows the care of children 
through school-days. It is 
a book that should be in 
every home. 





Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD (M. E. W.) 


This is a new edition of what has long been recognized as the standard work on manners and 
etiquette. The hints given by the author for all functions are based upon the accepted usage of 


the best society. 
New Edition. Mlustrated. $1 25 
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Harper's Magazine for Fune 





A PECULIARLY interesting and important feature of HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE for June is the first of a number of articles 
on American industrial conditions of to-day, by Professor Richard 
T. Ely, LL.D., the distinguished economist. Professor Ely’s first 
paper is entitled, “ An American Industrial Experiment.” It is a 
study of the workings of one of the most singular and most suc- 
cessful of the industrial communities of this country. 


"THERE are eight short stories of varying types in the JUNE MAG- 
AZINE. Notable among them is “ The Quicksand,” by Edith 
Wharton, one of the most powerful stories which she has written. 
It is illustrated by Smedley. Mary Tracy Earle contributes “Ex 
Libris,” an uncommonly attractive little story, with dainty pictures 
in color by E. M. Ashe. Other stories are “Eyes That Saw Not,” 
by Onoto Watanna and Bertrand W. Babcock, with pictures by John 
Wolcott Adams; “ His Greatest Speech,’”’ by Joseph Altsheler, illus- 
trated by Zogbaum; “ A Romance to Leeward,” by Arthur Colton; 
“The Old Man of Sand Key,” by T. Jenkins Hains; “The Boy 
and She,” by Annie Hamilton Donnell; and “ A Philanthropist,’ by 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, with pictures by F. Luis Mora. 


HE special articles of the June Number are on a wide range 
of subjects. The leading article of the number is “ Walter 
Scott’s Land,” by William Sharp, the well-known English critic. 
The article is illustrated with many charming drawings reproduced 
in tint. Dr. McCook writes of “Insects and Civilization.”” “ Vaca- 
tion Schools and Playgrounds” is the subject of an interesting 
illustrated article by Henry S. Curtis, and Ralph Bergengren tells 
of the recent experiments made in photographing lightning flashes 
and star spectra at the Harvard Observatory. W. L. Alden writes 
entertainingly of a visit to Cremona, H. S. Watson tells of “ A Sur- 
vival of Chivalry” in France, a tournament with lances where the 
combatants stand in boats, Caroline Duer contributes some in- 
teresting reminiscences of “ New York Society a Generation Ago,” 
and Morris Jastrow, Jr., discusses the “Creation Legends in Ancient 
Religions.” 


HE second instalment of Mrs. Ward’s greatest novel, “ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” appears in HARPER’S for June. It is illus- 


trated in colors and black-and-white by H. C. Christy. 
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Two New Books Fust Published 














AN 
ONLOOKER’S 
NOTE-BOOK 


by the author of 


T HE “ONLOOKER’S NOTE- 
BOOK” was published on 
May 16. It is by the anonymous 
author of “ Collections and Recol- 
lections”—a volume of witty rem- 
iniscence that had, as all readers 
will remember, a most marked 
and universal success. 
The “ONLOOKER’S NOTE- 
BOOK” is written in the same 
happy vein of humor. It is a vol- 


“ CoLLECTIONS ume of reminiscence, anecdote, 
and comment upon things and 
AND well-known people as they are. 
It is a perfect mine of original 

RECOLLECTIONS ” 4 S 


anecdote. 


$2.25 net (postage extra) 














ME: JOLINE, the author of 
“THE MEDITATIONS THE 
OF AN AUTOGRAPH COL- 
LECTOR,” has spent many years M EDITATIONS 
at his hobby of getting together 
valuable autograph letters. The dite 


collection includes interesting let- 


collection includes interesting et. | AUTOGRAPH 
ers trom celebrities all over the 
world. COLLECTOR 


But what is of chief interest is 
the most varied fund of anecdotes by 
about well-known people. They 
come from every corner of the ADRIAN 
world,and are remarkably well told. i. 

It isa book everybody will enjoy. 


Fine binding. Ilustrated., $3.00 net 


(Postage extra) 


JoLINE 
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ORY SOAP is the children’s soap, their friend and play- 
mate. They have fun with it because it floats and in 
their baths they enjoy its clean, smooth lather—as mild as 
whipped cream. There is no irritation of their tender skins 
from Ivory Soap, even when applied morning, noon and 
night, or oftener if need be. Ivory Soap—99*4160 per cent. pure. 


The drawing by Elizabeth Shippen Green, reproduced above, was awarded fourth prize of Two Hundred 
Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 











> THINGS 


Ke 
EAT 


Warm Weather Appetite. 


In hot weather things must look and taste just right. What more dainty and 
tempting than the delicate slices of 


Libby’s Ox Tongue 


All ready. Done toa turn, cooked by experienced chefs, nicely trimmed, you buy just the solid 
meat, ready to eat, in 14 to 34 pound cans. 
The full line of 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


Comprising elegant soups, and a great variety of excellent luncheon meats, cooked ready to 
serve. Everything put up in convenient key-opening cans. 

We give away a little book, ‘“‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” tells all about serving quickly 
and attractively. Send ten cents, stamps, for Libby’s big home Atlas, 


Libby, IicNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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/ CHOCOLATE. 


A NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION OF OUR 


CHOICE RECIPE BOOK 


(80 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED) 
WILL BE SENT FREE, BY MAIL, TO ANY APPLICANT 








it contains the most complete collection of cocoa and chocolate recipes ever brought together. Vassar College 


and Smith College contribute their famous recipes for making Fudge. Address 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD., Dorchester, Mass. 


| 








